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"Motley's   the   Only    Wear" 

His  habits  are  by  no  means  like  the  bear's: 
He  hibernates  up  north  the  livelong  summer, 

And  southward  at  September's  close  repairs, 
To  fill  the  post  of  literary  drummer. 

His  labours  practical  with  drum  and  quill 
Leave  little  space  for  hobbies  sentimental : 

Yet  in  spare  time,  they  say.  he  dabbles  still 
In  history  and  lingoes  oriental. 

With  feet  on  desk,  with  pipe  in  mouth,  he  dreams 

Aloud  to  rows  of  votaries  ecstatic : 
And  from  his  lips  pour  forth  commingled  streams 

Of  fragrant  smoke  and  language  Asiatic. 

Claudel  and  Francis  Thompson,  golf  and  tea, 
Gossip,  tobacco,  book  reviews,  divinity — 

A  motley  throng  of  interests  has  he; 

His  single  brain  can  compass  all  infinity. 

W.  D.  W. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous." 
Vol.  3  APRIL,  1919  No.  6 


Editorial 

With  this  April  issue  The   Rebel  bids  au  revoir 
Next    Year  . 

to  its  readers  until   the  autumn.     And  since  we 

have  come  to  our  jumping-off  place,  we  wish  to  thank  all  our  readers 

who  have  bought  us  and  we  hope,  enjoyed  us,  during  the  last  year; 

all  our  contributors  who  have  given  so  freely  of  their  time  to  fill  our 

pages,  deeming  honour  a  sufficient  reward;  and  those  who  have 

helped  to  make  our  financial  problems  simpler  by  their  assistance. 

To  those  who  have  followed  The  Rebel  with  interest  this  year, 
we  can  promise  that  they  will  not  find  us  dull  next  year.  We  are 
going  to  have  all  the  old  sections  which  are  already  familiar — Mr. 
Macdonald's  articles  on  various  art  topics;  Mr.  Sisson's  political 
"Obiter  Dicta";  Books  at  Random  and  the  antics  of  the  Literary 
Drummer. 

As  to  the  new  features,  we  feel  that  interest  will  at  once  be 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Jefferys  has  promised 
to  contribute  a  series  of  drawings  of  a  novel  character.  These  will 
appear  regularly  during  the  year.  We  intend  also  to  have  a  regular 
section  on  the  drama  and  another  on  music.  The  Rebel  is  also 
at  present  making  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  other  universities 
in  Canada  and  to  secure  contributions  from  them. 

So  much  for  our  plans  for  next  year.  Until  then  we  cease.  But 
we  cannot  stop  without  one  request  to  the  contributors  who  make 
The  Rebel  possible.  Even  though  we  are  not  reminding  them 
by  appearing  every  month,  we  hope  they  will  not  forget  that  we 
will  appear  again.  We  will  welcome  articles.  The  fall  seems  a  far 
distant  time  now,  but  to  the  editorial  board  searching  for  copy  in 
the  last  days  of  September,  the  months  of  summer  seem  to  have 
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Red  .iikI  It-it  id  record  behind.  Every  autumn  we  hope  for  better 
thing?.  We  want  to  welcome  back  .ill  our  old  contributors  and 
many  m  w  ones.  We  want  both  university  and  non-university; 
both  undergraduates  and  graduates,  to  write  for  oui  regular  columns 
.iikI  to  compi  te  in  "The  I  as) 

For  those  «  ho  wish  to  subscribe  next  year,  it  is  not  too ,  ,,rl>  to 
send  in  .1  subscription  t<>  the  business  manager  now.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  would  lik«-  to  say  that  a  number  ol  people  who  have 
wanted  to  gel  Tin  Rebel  have  had  difficult)  in  doing  so.  At 
present  it  is  for  sale  at  the  chief  book-stores  in  Toronto,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  if  anj  of  the  present  subscribers  would  bring 
tin-  fact  to  the  attention  of  an)  one  who  might  like  to  get  it 
we  are  anxious  to  make  it  available  to  everyone  who  is  inT 


Education  and  '  '*'  ')n'  y°u  teacn  something  about  the  storm  that 

a  j0D  to  iik    :  g   in  the  world  <>i   laboui       I 

youngsters  hen  to  be  ill.  ,  the  writers 

.ui<l  teachers,  the  lawyers,  the  high  officials,  the  big  employers  <>t  tomorrow 
But  all  that   world  of  industry  thc\   have  to  i  ontn  -  if  it 

were  on  another  planet.    You're  not  talking  about  it,  you're  not  thinking  about 
it.    You're  teaching  about  the  Gracchi  and  the  Gi  You're  ma 

lying  that  pompous  hot  tnd  minimizing     old  Salisbury  tor  example 

who  was  .i  Far  more  important  figure  in  history      i  greater  name  in 

world." 

Oswald,  going  out  to  look  for  "the  best  education  in  the  world" 
tor  Joan  ,md  Peter,  thus  delivers  himself  of  his  ultimatum.  He 
touches  on  a  weakness  of  modem  education.    Whether  one  bel< 

to  the  utilitarian  or  cultural  school,  one  admits  that  education 
exists  to  tit  our  lor  the  experiment  of  life.  It  one  is  to  be 
adequately  equipped  to  grasp  tin-  opportunities  which  offer,  one 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  life  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  that  know- 
must  l>t  gained  from  both  theory  and  e\|H-ri< 
An  attempt  to  suppl)  the  theoretical  side  i-  being  mad 
schools  and  colleges  ol  late  in  the  increasing  import,  nee  which  is 
being  laid  <>n  the  study  of  modern  history  and  economics.  That 
the  time  spent  upon  either  of  these  is  adequate,  no  serious  student 

will  for  an  instant  contend.     But  an  increase  is  apparent  and  it  is 

to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  student  who 
leaves  college  will  have  some  grasp  of  the  problems  political. 
economic  and  social     which  confront  the  modern  community. 

The  practical  side  rests  with  the  students  themselves,  and  here 
little  is  being  done.    A  student  may  -till  graduate  in  in- 
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experienced  bliss.  He  may  be  as  ignorant  of  the  worlds  of  industry 
and  commerce  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  And  this  not  for  lack  of 
opportunity.  As  long  as  the  college  year  is  fixed  at  eight  months,  a 
four  months'  period  in  the  summer  gives  scope  for  ample  experiment. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  students  spend  at  least  part  of 
their  holidays  in  some  occupation  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  greater  ease  with  which  they  find  their  permanent  vocation 
than  do  the  women.  Actual  experience  is  essential  to  a  sound 
choice.  With  it  one  is  not  so  liable  to  get  lost  in  "that  wilderness 
of  interests"  which  is  life  as  we  know  it. 

The  question  why  undergraduates  do  not  write 
is  the  easiest  I  have  yet  had  put  to  me.  So 
long  as  university  students  try  to  compress  twelve  months' 
work  into  seven  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  away 
from  books  and  reflection,  there  will  be  no  time  for  writing. 
It  will  be  a  case  of  cramming  and  sleeping,  cramming  and 
sleeping,  with  occasional  intervals  of  querulous  hilarity. 
When  students  [begin  to  say:  "I  am  going  to  devote  the 
next  four  years  to  my  mental  development  with  only  such 
vacation  as  will  keep  me  in  health  and  without  absurdly 
fearing  that  my  integrity  of  character  will  be  impaired  because 
I  am  not  paying  my  way  through  college",  then  the  true  student 
life  will  begin. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everybody  will  become  a  poet  or  an 
essayist  or  a  novelist.  That  would  be  very  undesirable,  even  intoler- 
able. It  would  stop  immigration.  It  merely  means  that  students 
would  put  forth  what  is  in  them.  Some  would  write  and  eventually 
publish;  a  larger  number  would  write  and  find  that  they  had  written 
nothing  publishable  but  that  they  had  discovered  ideas  in  them- 
selves which  would  never  have  come  without  the  stimulus  of 
putting  pen  to  paper;  others  would  preserve  an  observant  silence. 

What  really  stands  in  the  way  is  not  curriculum  nor  inadequate 
endowment,  but  a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in  things  of  the 
mind.  Many  a  young  Canadian  has  forfeited  a  degree  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  accept  financial  help,  feeling  that  he  would 
lose  more  in  character  than  he  would  gain  in  mentality.  This 
is  a  false  antithesis,  but  it  is  deeply  seated  in  the  mind  of  the 
country.  Thus  we  have  professors  pointing  to  Germany  and  say- 
ing: "Look  what  thought  did  for  her",  as  if  'wrong  thinking' 
wrhich  took  place  in  Germany  could  be  put  in  the  same  box  with 
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'  ri^ht  thinking'  ol  which  we  cannot  conceivably  have  enough.    <  >r 
they  denounce  the  'intellectuals',  meaning,  unless  they  wis: 
include  themselves  which  is  hardly  likely, 'the  wrong  intellei  tu 
but  being  interpreted  by  Canadian  readers    it   large  as  meaning 
'all  intellectuals,  righl  or  wrohg'. 

Canada's  mental  output  will  become  adequate  to  her  worth  as 
a  nation  when  she  begins  to  put  whole-hearted  confidence  in 
things  of  the  mind.     Not  till  then. 

The  Art  The    essential     things    in    wrim..  yone 

of  Writing  knows,  are  to  have  somethii  13  and  to  stop 

u  hen  you  have  said  it ;  but  the  art  of  writing  is  more  than  this 
in  other  arts  the  expert  is  distinguished  from  the  dabbler  l>y  his 
power  to  create  independently  of  an  original  impulse.  The  amateur 
pianist  must  be  in  the  mood  or  he  cannot  pla>  ;  the  professional  plays 
and  the  mood  follows.  Your  genuine  literary  artist  is  aW< 
imagine  he  has  something  to  saj  -which  is  the  only  way  to  write 
ssfully  under  compulsion. 

Let  u>  talk  exclusively  about  prose.  Undergraduate  idea 
prose  excellence  are  dreadfully  mistaken.  The  undergraduate 
attempts  to  be  pathetic,  impassioned  or  luxuriant,  never  clear — 
bei  ause  he  has  not  imagined  himself  as  one  trying  to  say  something. 
Let  him  do  so.  Again  the  prose  style  he  admires,  if  he  admin 
all,  has  every  quality  except  the  quality,  1  mean  of  course  precision, 
which  makes  any  prose,  the  plainest .  the  coldest ,  the  most  difficult, 
so  nobly  beautiful.  It  he  could  once  behold  the  severe  yet  exquisite 
vision  of  that  beauty-    all  would  be  gained.    Meanwhile  he  reads 

•  ge  Barr  M<  ( lutcheon,  and  sprawls  amid  "each  and  everj  ".  "in 
the  case  hi",  "often  times"  and  a  mist  of  "very's"  over  as  much 
paper  as  maj  be  covered  in  expressing  tin  Bhadow  <>t  the  ghost  of 
an  idea. 


Returns 


There  is  a  hand  that  till-  .ill  reaching; 

There  i-  an  ear  bent   to  all  speaking; 
There  i-  a  heart  that  throbs  to  .ill  loving; 
There  is  a  treasure  waits  for  all  seeking. 

Tin  •  more  than  getting  : 

There  is  a  silence  louder  than  speakinf 
There  is  a  k>ve  beyond  any  heart-throbbii 
And  .1  treasure  in  dross  where  none  are  seeking. 

1.  M. 
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A  Hopeless  Case 

I  HAD  made  up  my  mind  to  he  an  Intellectual.  Some  notion  ol 
what  this  involved  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  sym- 
pathies, temperament  and  mental  horizon  I  am  Victorian.  If, 
after  this  admission,  there  is  anyone  who  cares  to  read  further,  I 
may  add  that  there  are  seasons  when  I  am  even  overwhelmed  by 
the  intensity,  the  rush,  the  high  pressure  of  Victorian  thought, 
when  I  fly  to  one  of  the  old  London  coffee-houses  and  listen  to  the 
talk  of  Dr.  Johnson  or  Addison  or  glorious  John.  My  library,  if  I 
had  one,  would  contain  a  chintz  sofa,  an  easel -portrait  of  my  great- 
grandfather, some  artificial  flowers  in  a  glass  case,  all  those  things, 
in  short,  that  make  a  Victorian  room  so  attractive;  adorning  the 
walls  are  some  prints  from  Millais  and  Rossetti;  running  your  eye 
along  the  bookshelves  you  see  Boswell,  Gibbon,  Jane  Austen, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and — for  I  have  never 
wholly  closed  my  eyes  to  modern  thought — some  odd  volumes  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  even  Spencer;  on  top  stands  a  bust  of — oh,  say 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — and  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene  is  only 
emphasized  by  the  purring  of  a  cat  (the  sole  Georgian  figure)  and 
the  gentle  ticking  of  an  ormolu  clock.  So  when,  as  I  say,  I  had 
resolved  to  become  an  Intellectual,  it  meant  the  violent  uprooting 
of  all  my  affections,  the  replacing  of  my  idols  by  figures  of  straw. 
"But  why  the  effort?"  you  ask.  "Surely  there  is  no  law  against 
vegetating  in  quiet,  unintellectual  Victorian  pastures?"  Well,  I 
was  driven  to  it. 

When  you  write  to  Inquirers'  Corners  asking  how  a  young  man 
may  become  able  to  maintain  a  sprightly  conversation  with  a — 
with  a  young  person,  the  invariable  answer  is  "Talk  about  literature 
and  art."  I  talked  about  literature  and  art,  I  asked  her  if  she 
didn't  think  Carlyle  had  a  sort  of  terrific  humour;  she  wrinkled  her 
brows.  "Carlyle  .  .  .  you  read  him?  .  .  .  how  quaint!"  I  talked 
about  art.  I  asked  if  she  liked  Lord  Leighton's  treatment  of  classical 
subjects  better  than  Alma-Tadema's.  I  even  told  her  a  Whistler 
anecdote,  two  Whistler  anecdotes,  in  fact.  She  said  she  didn't  care 
for  those  Old  Masters.  Thinking  to  reach  her  level  of  modernity, 
I  spoke  daringly  of  Ibsen  and  Robert  Elsmere.  She  hadn't  read 
anything  of  Elsmere's,  but  she  battered  me  with  quotations  from 
Ellen  Key  and  Edward  Carpenter.     I  mentioned  Mr.   Rochester 
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.Hid  -he  began  t"  tell  me  about  d'Annunzio.     In  .1  word,  I  w 
Fossil. 

It  i-  no  easy  task  for  Dobbin  to  turn  himscll  into  I    .  but 

it  has  been  remarked,  I  believe,  thai  where  there's  a  will  then 
way.  I  shook  the  dust  of  antiquity  ofl  m\  feet,  I  -till  talked  about 
literature  and  art.  or  rather,  I  just  began  to  do  so.  1 1  appeared 
that  hitherto  I  had  been  living  on  husks.  Now  I  not  only  was  "in 
the  movement",  I  kept  a  little  .the, id  oi  the  movement.  I  said 
Wells's  last  hook  had  stimulated  my  mind  (during  my  \  i<  torian 

er.i   I   had  been   unconscious  of  possessing  SUCh  .1   thing)   more  than 

any  since  another  volume  <>l  the  same  author  published  seven  w< 
before.     I  compared   the  realism  of  Sudermann  and  Strindb 

:i^  the  latter  .1  slight  preference  on  the  ground  of  hi-  strength. 

I  vowed  that  with  the  possible  exceptioi  irgenev, 

-k\ .  Chekhov  and  Gogol     I   was  rather  doubtful  al*>ut 

admittii  with  these  possible  exceptions  <  mdreye^  had  no 

peer.     English  authors  1  seldom  looked  at  any  more,  they  seemed 

rude  and  formless  and  old-fashioned,  though  .1  tew  lik' 
Moore  and  Bennett  had  profited  l>y  foreign  models.    I  smiled  gently 
when  I  thought  of  the  hours  1  had  formerly  -pent  over  I  Sickens  and 
Thackeray,  but  I  saw  th.it  every  immature  mind  h  through 

thai  \"  youngster  can  leap  directly  from  Henty  to  Henry 

James,  and  the  Victorian  novelists  serve  as  a  connecting  link.  I 
shuddered  when  I  thoughl  of  Mr>.  Gamp  elbowing  her  wax  in 
dinner  at  Patterne  Hall.  For  a  while,  though,  1  was  puzzled  over 
the  Intellectual  attitude  toward  the  lower  classes;  it  seemed  so 
inconsistent  to  brand  Dickens's  people  .1-  vulgar  and  laud  equally 
bibulous,  equally  ungrammatical  characters  ol  modern  realists 
as  triumphs  <>t  art.  Hut  I  realized  that  this  was  due  to  my  own 
antiquated  ethical  standards;  Dick  Swiveller  was  both  too  cheerful 
am'  too  moral  for  a  modern  hi 

In  drama  I  re. id  little  that  was  earlier  than  I  '.ranville  Barker  and 
Dunsany.  Poetry  for  me  meant  Da  vies,  Bottomley,  de  la  Mare, 
Bridges,   those  whose  readers  >unted   l>\    ten-  and   not   i>\ 

thousands,  b  rule  liking  opular  author  betrays  an 

uncultivated  taste.    And  of  course  there  was  Edgar  Lee  M 
how  shallow  -i  emed  I  how  ning's  optimism  alter  the  brutality  of  the 
11    River   Anthologist!     It    made  one   feel   more  comfortable 
about   the  intell if  the   Reading   Publi<    and  the  futun 

literature,   when   such   men   a-    M  nuld   write   with  absolute 

fidelity  to  Life  A-  !'  Is. 
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A  wonderful  grasp  of  modern  literature  to  be  acquired  in  so  short 
a  time?  Not  at  all.  Of  course  I  didn't  read  the  books,  I  just 
talked  about  them,  but  often  falling  in  with  other  people  who 
hadn't  read  them  and  talked  about  them,  I  seldom  suffered  a 
mishap.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely  exchanging  adjectives 
and  labels. 

And  then  one  day  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  more.  For  a  year  I 
had  lied  unblushingly,  consistently,  sometimes  brilliantly,  until 
lying  was  no  longer  an  art, — but  now  came  a  revulsion.  I  ran 
amuck  in  my  imaginary  den.  I  tore  up  the  Impressionist  pictures, 
I  threw  Wells  out  of  the  window,  I  trampled  on  all  the  Russians,  I 
hurled  the  Scandinavians  into  the  fireplace.  I  resurrected  and 
tacked  up  the  prints  from  Millais  and  Rossetti,  adding  some  from 
Holman  Hunt  and  Turner  (in  the  ecstasy  of  emancipation  I  even 
wished  I  had  not  destroyed  Fildes'  Doctor).  I  dragged  in  the 
chintz  sofa,  I  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  Oliver  W7endell  Holmes, 
whom,  in  the  first  flush  of  Intellectualism  I  had  treated  rather 
roughly,  and  laid  them  with  reverence  upon  the  bookcase.  I  let  in 
the  cat  (now,  alas,  thin  from  neglect),  wound  the  ormolu  clock, 
snuggled  down  in  my  arm-chair  and  opened  a  volume  of — Macaulay. 

J.  D.  B. 


Confetti 


Above  them  pealed  their  wedding  bell 
While  the  first  flakes  of  winter  fell, 
And  gay  confetti  showering  there 
Fluttered  upon  the  darkened  air. 

It  settled  to  the  frozen  ground, 
And  slowly  grew  the  drifted  mound; 
The  drifted  mound  has  passed  away, 
Still  gleams  confetti  where  it  lay. 

And  those  fond  hopes,  so  dear  to  tell,f 
While  flakes  of  early  winter  fell — 
Do  they  like  brave  confetti  show? 
Or  have  they  vanished  like  the  snow? 

JM. 
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New   Buildings  for   Women 

THAT  tin-  buildings  provided  for  tin-  women  of  University 
College  arc  f.ir  from  adequate,  it  i^  hardl)  necessary  to 
state.  Anyone  who  has  attended  .1  meeting  ol  an  under- 
graduate society  during  the  last  two  years  will  realize  the  1 
for  a  union  having  a  large  common  room.  Anyone  who  has  known 
the  members  who  are  obliged  to  find  rooms  in  houses  scattered 
about  the  city,  will  realize  the  need  lor  larger  residences.  Hut 
those  who  have  not  actually  Been  these  things  will  v;.ti n  some  idea 
ol  what  is  the  ca>e  from  the  following  paragraphs,  which  give, 
almost  in  its  entirety,  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  NVu 
Buildings  for  Women  in  University  Collegi 

In  March  1918,  the  graduate  members  ol  the  Women's  Union  ol 
University  College  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  question 

ol  a  new  union.  This  committee  soon  be.  .one  Convinced  that  .1 
new  union  was  not  more  urgently  needed  than  new  residences  and 
that  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  future  must  combine  these 
two.  It  was  decided  therefore,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
committee  in  view  of  this  enlarged  task.  The  committee  fell  also 
thai  it  could  not  continue  to  he  responsible  to  the  graduate  members 
of  the  Union,  but  that  it  must  exisl  .I--  a  self-constituted  and  in- 
dependent body,  acting  in  the  closest  co-operation,  however,  with 
tlie  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  college,  with  the  Principal 
and  with  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  original  commit  tec  were  Miss  At  kin,  convenor,  Miss  ( !ooper, 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Fairley,  Mrs.  Bott,  M  - 
Edith  ('.rant  and  Mi->  Mabel  Child.  To  these  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time  the  following  members:  Mi>>  Wrong,  Miss 
Livingstone,  Mrs.  William  ('.rant.  Miss  Jean  Macdonald,  Miss  K 

Stewart.   Miss  Marguerite  Taylor,  Mrs.  Caspar  Fraser,  Mr>    Y.   K. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Hendry,  Miss  Charlotte  Ross,  Mr>.  Sinclair.  Dr. 
Benson,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Bensley,  Miss  Margaret  Strong,  Mrs. 
John  Mutch,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Cameron,  and  Dr.  Wilson.     As  Miss 

Atkin  found  in  the  autumn  that  she  could  not  continue  to  convene 
the  committee.  Mis.  Bott  became  convenor  until  .1  permanent  con- 
venor could  be  found. 

The  committee  thus  consists  largely  ol  our  own  graduates 
together  with  others  who,   l>y  reason  of  their  connection  with   the 

college  or  of  valuable  outside  experk  nee  could  be  especially  helpful 
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in  the  framing  of  plans.  The  committee,  we  hope,  is  as  broadly 
representative  as  possible.  Two  graduates  of  medicine  have  been 
added  as  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  the  inclusion  of 
professional  students  in  the  arts  colleges.  We  are  anxious  that  their 
point  of  view  should  be  adequately  represented. 

The  Principal  of  the  college  has  been  informed  of  what  we  were 
doing,  and  we  have  been  in  close  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  University  in  regard  to  all  important  matters. 

Any  campaign  for  funds  will  be  deferred  until  the  university 
memorial  has  been  raised.  Meanwhile  we  are  trying  to  make 
definite  to  ourselves  what  we  want.  .  .  .  You  will  understand  that 
we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  big  undertaking,  that  we  want  you 
to  know  in  detail  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  we  hope  for  the  fullest 
co-operation  from  this  Association  (report  was  submitted  to  the 
alumnae  of  University  College)  both  in  the  way  of  discussion  and 
criticism  and  later  in  the  raising  of  money  when  Ave  are  ready  to 
make  a  definite  appeal  for  help  of  that  sort. 

Accommodation"  for  Women  at  University  College 

AX  examination  of  the  official  figures  recording  the  registration 
of  women  students  in  the  University  has  revealed  three 
outstanding  facts: 

1.  The  total  number  of  women  attending  the  University  has 
increased  approximately  40%  in  the  five  years  for  which  figures 
were  available  (1912-1916)  and  this  increase  seems  to  be  about 
evenly  distributed  over  this  period,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  trend  is  in  this  direction: 

1912,  1,077;   1913,  1,180;    1914,  1,460;    1915.  1,540;    1916,  1,510. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  women  stu- 
dents, the  number  of  those  registered  in  University  College  has 
remained  practically  stationary,  and  has  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  370  as    shown  in   the   following   figures: 

L912,  369  ;  1913,  367  ;  1914,  360  ;  1915,  384  ;  1916,  363  ; 
It  is  unofficially  stated  that  the  registration  this  year  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  years  and  is  practically  400  (395). 
One  is  led  to  ask  whether  this  last  figure  is  the  result  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  and  whether  the  failure  of  University  College 
to  obtain  its  proportion  of  the  normal  increase  was  due  to  its  not 
proving  as  attractive  to  the  undergraduates  as  the  other  colleges. 
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3.  The  number  <>!  first  year  students  is  always  mw  h  larger  than 
the  number  of  students  in  any  other  year  and  consequently  a 
i  fforl  should  l>e  made  to  give  to  these  students  those  ad  van  t; 
thai  may  mean  so  much  to  them  in  future  yi 
1912     102,75,79,73;  1913     112,87,60,76;   1914     99,91    ■ 

1915     118,91,  84,  SI  :    L916     100,  100,  84,  7'' 
It  will  be  noticed  thai  in  the  course  of  ih<-  four  years  an 
ni  aboul  twenty  students  drop  out. 

Although  the  problems  of  tin-  women  in  University  College  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  abnormally  insistent  in  recenl   years, 
pi  in  so  far  .is  the  1918  increase  has  intensified  it.  there  i  an  1><- 
no  doubt  oi  its  existence,  and  conditions  h.i\  «.■  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

( )n  the  whole,  about  one-half  of  th<-  women  students  ol  Univer- 
sity ( College  come  from  homi  -  outside  of  tin-  city.  For  123  ol  these 
the  Queen's  Hall  residence  provides.  1">  have  been  this  year  accom- 
modated in  Argyll  House,  and  the  remaining  tit)  or  so  an-  in  boarding 
houses.  This  year  there  were  said  to  be  thirty  more  students 
desirous  of  entering  the  I  University  residence  than  could  be  re<  eived 

there. 

Ap.irt  from  the  residences,  absolutely  no  provision  had 

made    lor    the    comfort    and    social    developnent    of    the    women  of 

University  College  prior  to  1912.  In  that  year,  the  women  under- 
luati  -'  Assot  iation  received  permission  to  make  the  tower  room 
in  the  south  easl  corner  of  the  Main  Building  in t < >  a  rest  room. 
This  was  also  used  a^  a  meeting  place  for  the  various  women's 
meetings  and  soon  proved  inadequate.  It  was  replaced  l>v  the 
presenl  Union,  which  has  bravely  struggled  to  meet  the  social  and 

material  needs  of  the  women  students. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  too  i<  finding  it>elf  handicapped  by 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  1>\  lack  of  space. 

For  example  the  week  of  January  20th  was  a  typical  one  and  the 

programme  of  it  so  far  as  the  Union  was  concerned  was  as  follows: 
\h m      1.30,  I'll  Year  Meeting  and  I 

Tuts. — 8.00.  Modern  lub. 

Tues.  -8.00,  2nd  Year  Skating  Party. 
Wed.     1.30,  Studenl  sion  Groups. 

Thurs      Graduates  al  F.O.E.  Skating  Party. 
Fri. — Hon.  Science,  1-t  Year  Skating  Party. 

t.— 4th and  5th  War  Medical  Women  D  Grou 

Sun. — 60  for  Tea. 
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As  a  result  of  the  great  demand  made  upon  its  accommodation 
for  social  functions,  the  individual  student  is  unable  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  common  room  and  even  the  library  is  not  the  place 
of  quiet  and  repose  that  it  really  should  be. 

A  great  many  of  the  students  who  are  boarding  in  the  city 
take  their  meals  at  the  Union  and  in  this  respect  as  in  the  others 
mentioned  over-crowding  is  prevalent.  The  number  of  those 
taking  their  meals  at  the  House  on  a  sample  day  (January  13th, 
1919)  were:  breakfast,  37;  luncheon,  118;  dinner,  60. 

Asplendid  idea  of  the  situation  at  the  Union  can  be  gained  from 
the  report  of  last  year  from  which  this  summary  is  taken.  "The 
Union  is  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  respect 
of  meetings  and  entertainments;  the  common  room  will  seat  120 
at  most  and  200  have  tried  to  meet  there.  Meetings  of  all  the 
women  in  the  College  have  been  held  in  East  Hall  on  account  of 
this  limitation  of  space  and  this  not  easy  to  arrange  as  the  Main 
Building  closes  at  6  o'clock.  The  first  year  Class  Meetings  have 
also  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  as  there  are  240  men  and 
women  in  the  year,  and  the  attendance  has  been  large. 

The  constant  overcrowding  and  noise  of  such  meetings,  some- 
times four  and  five  large  ones  a  week,  is  hard  on  members  who  are 
trying  to  study  in  the  house,  for  it  is  necessary  to  use  every  room 
except  the  library  for  them,  and  that  only  accommodates  10  or 
12  people." 

According  to  last  year's  report  the  dining-room  was  over- 
crowded at  luncheon  time  five  days  a  week,  and  as  has  been  pointed 
out  this  condition  has  not  been  remedied  this  year. 

The  time  then  seems  ripe  for  a  concerted  effort  to  improve 
matters;  for  if  conditions  are  so  unsatisfactory  now  they  will  be 
absolutely  unbearable  in  the  near  future. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  question  of  new  buildings  was 
discussed  by  the  committee  to  which  reference  has  been  made  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  will  be  presented  to  you. 

Plan  for  Residences  and  Union 

THE  ideal  form  for  such  buildings  is  a  quadrangle  and  the 
residence  space  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of  houses 
each  to  be  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  60  students,  and 
each  to  have  also  special  rooms  for  graduates  or  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College.    There  should  be  4  to  6  of  such  older 
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women  in  each  house  and  the  rooms  for  them  should  l><  made 
sufficiently  attractive  to  compensate  them  for  the  disadvantages  ol 
living  in  residence  with  bo  man)  younger  women  In  each  house 
there  will  be  .1  dining-room,  <>r  possibly  one  dining-room  for  two 
houses,  depending  on  the  size  <>i  the  houses  A  central  kitchen  will 
serve  .ill  dining-ra  arts 

In  each  house  there  will  be  common  rooms,  mm. til  reception 
rooms  .ind  one  or  two  small  dining-rooms  where  Btudents  or  stafl 
could  entertain  guests  .it  meals.  The  head  of  eai  li  house  will  h.i\ » 
her  own  suite  and  there  must  be  also  office  space,  housekeepi 
rooms,  sewing  room,  laundry,  kitchenette  and  all  other  accessories 
necessary  for  carrying  on  tin-  work  of  tin-  house.  An  infirmary  for 
the  whole  residence  where  Btudents  not  living  in  residence  may  also 
Ik-  cared  lor  it'  necessary,  with  nurses'  rooms  attached,  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  establishment  It-  position  will 
have  to  Ik-  carefully  thought  over. 

The  point.-.    I    think,  cover  fairly  well    the  outline   lor   the  re-i- 

dential  part  of  our  buildings.     Mow  a-  to  the  Union. 

The  two  main  features  of  the  Union  are  the  large  hall  aw<\  the 
library.  The  former  i-  to  si  rve,  of  course,  a-  a  place  ol  assembly  for 
the  students  and  also  to  be  am  d  for  I  .  .il  functions.    It  will 

also  be  used,  if  possible,  as  the  main  dining-room  ol  the  Union 
where  students  living  in  lodging-houses  can  have  their  meals,  and 
will  be  served,  we  hope,  by  the  central   kitchen   mentioned  al>o\. 

The  Library  should  be  tin-  real  centre  of  attraction  in  the  whole 
Mock  of  buildings  and  should  contain  all  the  more  ordinary  books 
required  by  the  students.  The  ideal  library  should  be  designed 
with  alcoves  and  have  table-  and  all  facilities  for  quiet  study. 

A  -mall  practice  gymnasium  i>  considered  a  desirable  it   not 

ntial  detail  to  U-  provided  and  the  value  of  a  rest-room  cannot 

be  over-estimated.     In  addition  to  these  main  feature-  there  will  U- 

at  least  two  large  common  room-,  various  -mailer  common-rooms 
and  dining-rooms,  reception  rooms,  committee  room-,  cloak  room-, 
and  so  on. 

The  resident    head   will   have   her  own   suite  and    there   will   be 
t  room-  for  graduates  and  Colleg  In  addition  to  this 

each   of   the   house-   in    the   residence   will    have  one  or   more   guest 

room-. 
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A  Volunteer 

WL  could  not  understand  why  he  joined  up.  It  was  not 
patriotism  of  any  known  order.  King  and  Country  did 
not  interest  him,  nor  could  one  account  for  his  enlist- 
ment by  the  Spirit  of  Adventure.  He  allowed  no  enthusiasms  to 
appear.  Yet  he  had  lied  to  join  up, — lied  about  his  age,  which  was 
seventeen,  and  about  his  constitution,  which  seemed  quite  unfitted 
for  soldiering.  He  was  frail  and  bloodless.  We  looked  to  see  him 
thrown  out  when  a  noticeable  pressure  was  put  on. 

Looking  back  now,  I  think  he  was  in  search  of  experience; 
perhaps,  being  weakly,  he  was  afraid  Nature  might  cheat  him  out 
of  his  fair  share  and  had  determined  to  hurry  the  unfolding  of 
things.  So  he  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  emotion  and  experience 
allowed  the  private  soldier  and,  for  a  youngster,  kept  a  strangely 
impassive  countenance. 

His  face  was  generally  too  tired  to  show  any  other  expression, 
but  he  stuck  to  the  work.  He  never  fell  out  and  so  he  arrived  at 
the  second  stage  of  endurance  in  England. 

The  hard  drill,  the  rain  and  mud  of  the  English  winter  left  him 
apparently  more  dogged  than  ever. 

The  general  talk  made  the  Seven  Thorns  the  abode  of  the  seve 
deadly  sins.  Men  who  had  been  there  staggered  into  the  hut 
after  "lights  out"  and  fell  over  the  bed  boards  or  the  stove,  being 
full  from  the  boots  up  of  the  Seven  Thorns  and  its  joys.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  more  experience,  so  J —  made  a  thorough  investigation 
one  night.  They  carried  him  back  to  the  hut.  It  was  a  case  for 
the  M.O.  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  J —  had  attempted 
too  much.  But  he  pulled  through,  and  two  nights  before  we  left 
England  he  jumped  barracks,  as  he  wanted  the  experience  of 
leaving  a  wife  behind. 

Then  came  France,  and  more  mud,  and  pave,  and  heavy  packs. 
The  kid  would  start  off  looking  half  dead,  at  five  miles  almost 
dropping  out,  ten  miles  and  "all  in", — fifteen,  sixteen,  eighteen, — 
surely  "all  in"  and  three-quarters  dead, — but  still  there,  always 
there. 

"But,  poor  little  divil,"  said  an  Irish  ex-constable,  "he'll  never 
stand  the  line.  Wait  till  a  shell  comes."  One  came,  and  others 
followed,  and  everybody  flopped  except  J —  who  was  busy  classify- 
ing the  sensation  produced. 
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For  a  while  J      and  1  were  together  on  .1  signal  Btation,  and  had 
i"  take  care  <>i  three  miles  of  enamelled  wi  country    to 

brigade,  h  ran  chiefly  along  hedges  and  in  ditches,  and  stra)  mules 
.md  other-  broke  il  most  days  and  every  night,  so  we  had  to  make 
attentive  rambles  along  its  length.  I  found  that  J  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  <»i  botany,  and  in  the  early  dawn  we  would 
often  linger  along  the  way  of  tin-  brigade  wire,  while  be  told  me 
about  the  flowers  ol  Flanders  we  found  thi 

Rut  rougher  times  were  ahead.    The  1  lun  cut  loose  one  day,  and 
I      and  two  other  chaps  had  to  get  a  message  through  to  B  Com- 
pany, in  Sanctuary  Wood.    He  told  the  Bergeant  that  there  wa 
heavy  barragi  the  trench,  but  that  cool  minister  of  destinj 

merely  replied,  "Ge1  to  hell  out  of  hen,  go  and  get  a  blight^ 
Tin  minutes  later  J      came  back  with  a  bloody  sleeve  .md  .i 
gash  across  his  arm,  but  he  had  put  one  over  on  the  sergeant  and 
5<  i  mi  d   happ\  . 

Some   months  later   I    ran   into  him  again   in    Epsom.      He  was 

adding  to  his  experiences  by  g<  tting  massage  treatment  from  an 
Australian  nurse,  and  In-,  passive  faa   came  near  wearing  .i  smile 

when   he  spoke  about    it.      When    I    left    lit    w.i-  in   the  midst  of  an 

interesting  series  of  interviews  with  a  medical  board,  trying  to 
explain  how  he  had  got  into  the  army.     The  board  had  already 

found   an    imperfect    lun-.   a    curvature  of   the   spine,    hi-   arm   still 

weak,  and  a  lew  other  rather  discouraging  imperfections. 

It  looked  like  Canada  lor  J—.  That  was  tin-  last  1  -aw  of  him 
overseas,  but  apparently  there  had  been  ,t  disagreement  in  the 
medical  board,  as  I  heard  of  him  later  carrying  on  again  up  the 
line,  in  another  battalion.      He  i-  home  now,  -till   frail  and   tired. 

but  expectant.  His  people  are  enlarging  their  experience-  by 
entertaining  a  war-bride,  while  J  prepares  passively  tor  tin 
adventures  of  peace,  no  less  renowned  t"  him.  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 

than  those  ot  war.  Al\\. 


Owed   by   the  Skeleton 

1    i  .u\  your  screed, 
I  did  indeed : 
Believe  me  now  I've  -aid  it.  or 

If  yOU   belh 

That  1  deceive, 
\  ou'd  better  ask  the  Editor. 
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That  what  I  did, 

And  where  I  hid, 
Are  rather  rude  suggestions 

You'll  not  deny, 

And  yet  I'll  try- 
To  answer  all  your  questions. 

No  ship  or  boat 

Was  e'er  afloat 
Like  me,  or  like  my  ways; 

And,  furthermore, 

I  never  wore 
Nor  went  about  in  stays. 

My  only  wealth 

Was  strength  and  health ; 

1  never  saved  a  dollar; 
My  only  gold, 
And  that  was  rolled, 

A  button  for  my  collar. 

And  perhaps  I  might 
Have  tried  to  write, 

But  not  the  things  you  love; 
My  only  puns 
Are  just  the  ones 

Two  stanzas  up  above. 

And  so,  you  see, 

Your  thoughts  on  me 
Are  all  imaginations; 

But,  ere  I  stop, 

I'd  like  to  drop 
Some  further  observations. 

Bill  Jones  and  I 

Resolved  to  try 
And  earn  our  daily  bread ; 

We  worked  around, 

But  always  found 
We  couldn't  get  ahead. 
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When,  long 
\  minstrel  thorn 

(  ame  to  our  town  to  play . 

We  thought  we'd  Btrui  k 

Some  real  luck 
When  we  joined  tlic  troupe  thai  ,; 

There  was  Mickey  Flynn 
With  h ir-  violin; 

And  he*d  make  that   fiddle  wail, 

V  he  stroked  tin-  mit 

With  hair  once  rut 
From  an  old  white-  horse's  tail. 

Then  there  was  T<>n\ 
Macaroni, 
\  soii  ol  foreign  fellow ; 

I  [e  -awed  ,i\v,i\ 

At  a  thing  they  say 
Was  i  ailed  a  \  ioloncello. 

Hut    the   tii. it    tO 

Was  Bill  and  nit  . 
When  the  fun  grew  fast  and  k> 

I  "i  |  n  as  Bones, 

And  Billy  J< 
Tinkled  the  tambourine. 

And  after  death, 

Vs  w lun  I M  breath, 
I  *m  nothing  else  but  Bon< 

And.  it  you  hide  me, 

Lay  beside  me 
<  ..Mid  old  Billy  Jones. 

ClNNAlft 
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Arnold  Bennett  at  the  English  Association 

EVEN  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  English  Associa- 
tion own,  so  often,  that  they  know  hardly  anything  about 
the  topic  under  discussion,  that  it  was  particularly  delight- 
ful to  listen  to  a  paper  on  Arnold  Bennett.  The  audience  was 
familiar  with  many  of  the  works  of  that  author,  and  most  of  those 
present  had  probably  indulged  in  criticisms  of  his  novels. 

Mr.  Clawson  soon  proved  that  he  was  ably  fitted  to  deal  with 
his  subject,  and,  from  the  first,  the  attention  of  the  audience  was 
unwavering.  After  giving  a  few  minutes  to  the  life  history  of  the 
author,  he  passed  on  to  an  exhaustive  and  most  interesting  treat- 
ment of  his  novels  and  plays. 

The  lecturer  began  by  showing  how  the  atmosphere  of  the  Five 
Towns  was  reflected  in  the  people,  and  with  what  vividness  and 
truth  that  environment  was  portrayed.  Many  claim  that  the 
novels  are  sordid  and  commonplace,  but  Mr.  Clawson  quoted 
passages  of  undoubted  beauty,  and  maintained  that  beauty  was 
always  there  if  people  would  only  realize  it. 

Religion,  of  the  Methodist  type,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  lives 
of  main  of  Arnold  Bennett's  characters,  and  Mr.  Clawson  compared 
his  treatment  of  it  with  that  of  Mark  Rutherford.  The  latter  was 
steeped  in  it,  while  the  former  rather  scoffed  at  it.  Illustrations 
were  cleverly  taken  from  the  Revival  Meeting  in  Anna  of  the  Five 
Towns  and  the  mistaken  young  man  who  started  a  Sunday  School 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  which  Edwin  Clayhanger  was  practically 
driven  by  a  pious  father. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Clawson  maintained  that  Arnold  Bennett 
holds  a  high  place  among  contemporary  authors,  and  that  in  the 
difficult  art  of  short  story  writing  he  has  singularly  distinguished 
himself. 

The  length  of  the  paper  did  not  leave  much  time  for  discussion, 
but  what  followed  was  more  to  the  point  than  usual.  Each  speaker 
was  evidently  very  familiar  with  his  subject  and  did  not  try  to 
spin  out  time  bv  "eccentric  parallels"  and  inappropriate  stories. 

M.  H.  R. 
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De  K<    Publics  Obiter  Dicta 

IF  one  may  judge  from  t he  press  despat  hes,  the  diplomatists  are 
having  to  li.^ht  another  war  al  Versailles.  ( »i  course  the 
correspondents  may  be  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
talk  early  in  the  war  aboul  open  diplomacy .  the  proceedings  ol  the 
Conference  which  counl  .m-  conducted  in  camera.  The  rumours 
concerning  a  Bharp  di\  ision  among  the  four  principal  powers  may  be 
quite  without  substance.  In  the  newspaper  world  it  is  not  an  un- 
familiar device  to  seek  to  provoke  a  Btatemenl  of  fa<  t  l>>  setting  up 
a  statement  of  fiction.  It  there  is  anj  truth,  however,  in  whal  the 
correspondents  say,  we  are  nearer  than  a  few  y»  med 

possible  to  a  league  aiming  at  unselfishness  in  world  politics  based 
on  the  alliance  of  English-speaking  people 


Hut  we  are  -till  al  war.  I  was  tori  ibly  reminded  of  the  fact  l»\  a 
communication  from  <  rttawa  recently  received  l>y  a  friend  ol  mine. 
She  had  been  told  of  a  new  monthly  called  The  World  To-morrow. 
Suspecting  nothing  she  had  sent  a  subscription  to  New  York. 
Much  to  her  surprise  the  cheque  had  been  returned  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  periodical,  though  permitted  free  circulation  in 
Kngland,  France  and  the  United  States  was  barred  from  Canada. 
Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  and  rendered  hold  hy  newly-acquired 
rights  as  a  citizen  (even  the  <  Ontario  Legislature  is  now  open  to  her 
she  wrote  to  Ottawa  asking  what  it  all  was  about  and  opining 
that  surely  what  was  safe  for  France  and  England  could  do  Canada 
no  harm.  A  prompt  reply  was  received  from  the  Chiel  P 
Censor   for   Canada.      The   letter    bore    the   type-written   sign 

nfidential'.  That  is  \\h>  I  quote  it  in  part.  When  officials 
proceed  to  be  confidential  in  answer  to  a  plain  Utter  it  i-  time  to 
withdraw  the  veil  from  their  mod'  "I  might  say",  says  the 

Censor,  with  downcast  eyes,  so  to  speak,  "that  no  publication  has 
been  excluded  from  this  country  without  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
and  the  ( Government  and  officials  of  thi>  country  are  doubtless  better 
judges  of  the  requirements  of  the  public  interest  of  Canada  than 

the  officials  of  other  countries".  This  from  one  who  says  ol 
himself  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  your  obedient  servant." 
In  substance,  then,  the  servant  (the  t  iovernmenl  official  I  Bays  to  his 
mistress  (the  sovereign  voter)  we  know  what  i>  tit  for  you  to  read 
better  than  you  do  yourself,  and  indeed  we  have  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  sole  official  in  Christendom  who  recognizes  how 
insidiously  dangerous  is  this  publication.  We  wish  to  save  you 
from  yourself,  but  please  don't  tell  anybody. 


We  have  recently  witnessed  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
feebleness  of  Parliament  in  these  latter  days.  City  people  have 
discovered  an  advantage  in  getting  to  work  an  hour  earlier  in 
summer  mornings,  or  at  any  rate  in  getting  to  play  an  hour  earlier 
in  summer  afternoons.  Finding  an  artificial  stimulant  an  aid  to 
this  worthy  end,  they  have  favoured  putting  the  clock  ahead  an 
hour  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Last  year  Parliament 
assisted  by  legalizing  this  insult  to  the  sun.  This  year  an  effort 
was  made  to  repeal  the  legislation.  The  Government  was  un- 
willing to  father  the  measure,  but  it  was  duly  presented,  discussed 
and  voted  upon  in  the  House.  By  a  majority  of  two  to  one  the  sun 
was  sustained,  the  acting  Prime  Minister  and  several  members 
of  the  Government  coming  to  his  rescue.  Thus  decisively  it  was 
determined  by  what  we  once  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  power  in 
such  matters  that  daylight  saving  should  not  be.  Parliament 
proposed,  but  the  Railways  disposed.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
clocks  were  changed  because  the  railways  found  it  convenient  to 
conform  to  the  time  of  the  United  States.  Meekly  we  admitted  that 
our  times  are  in  the  hands  not  of  Parliament  but  of  the  Railways. 


In  Ontario  also  the  Legislature  seems  inclined  to  delegate  its 
power.  The  fate  of  prohibition  is  to  be  determined  by  a  popular 
vote  on  an  elaborate  ballot.  Does  this  point  to  a  time  when  the 
referendum  will  supplant  parlimentary  government  and  when  our 
representatives  will  be  concerned  merely  with  preparing  measures 
for  the  consideration  of  the  voters  and  with  putting  into  effect 
measures  thus  decided?  Are  we  to  anticipate  a  constitutional 
development  towards  democracy  as  understood  by  its  Athenian 
inventors?  If  we  admit  this  principle  shall  we  go  further  and  allow 
the  people  not  only  to  vote  on  questions  submitted  but  even  to 
initiate  legislation  and  to  recall  representatives  who  fail  to  please? 
The  new  era  will  not  do  reverence  to  the  hoary.  Any  institution 
which  lacks  courage  and  decision  will  fail  to  sustain  its  position. 

P.  B. 
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Vixore    Fortes  Post    A&amcmnoii;i 

I  am  .1  warrior  horn  and  bred  ; 

I  cut  my  iiit.ini  teeth  on  Babi 
Each  night  when  I  was  put  to  bed, 

I  planned  destruction  t«>  my  neighbours. 
In  swaddling  clothes  I  vowed  thai  no  man,  bar  me, 
In  battle  should  command  the  British  army. 

And  when  I  grew  t<>  man's  estate 

And  reached  the  years  <>f  indiscretion, 
I  wiped  the  Transvaal  ofl  tin  slate 

And  freed  John  Hull  from  lion  oppression. 
(In  fad  tin-  nun  whose  faith  on  me  is  pinn'd  sa) 

This  las)   war  tOO  was  \\<>n  by  mi       ami   Lindsaj 
A  dirt   vigorous,  mi!   rii  li. 

I  find,  agrees  with  my  internals: 
I'm  verj  foud  of  Shells,  from  which 

I  extract  (honorary  !  kernels. 
(My  favourite  tidbit?     H  you're  in  a  hurr\ . 

I'll  tell  you  briefly:    I   JUSI  dote  on  t'urrie.) 

I  am  the  man  I  behold  my  bold, 

I'roud  bearing,  that   no  toe  date-  BCOfl  at    . 

I  am  the  man.   I  Bay,  who  told 

Lord  Kitchener  where  he  got  ofl  at. 

And  when  he  doubted  me  'excuse  me,  ladi- 
I  up  and  told  him  straight  to  go  t<>  Hade- 
Koch  sought  me  oft,  on  everj  [ilea; 
Haig  asked  my  views  on  every  trifle: 

The  officers  all  swear  by  me: 

The  men  all  swear  by  the  Rosa  rifle; 
For  other  generals  they  don't  care  two  pins,  the}  want 

To  -hake  hand-  oiik   with  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  I.indsa\  .  Oat 

\Y    I)    \\. 
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Maeterlinck:    The  Betrothal 

THE  BETROTHAL,  a  sequel  to  the  Blue  Bird,  is  of  the  same 
nature,  but  more  so,  a  work  of  the  painter  rather  than  the 
dramatist.  The  scenery  is  a  marvellous  study  of  light  and 
colour,  the  costumes  charmingly  blended  with  one  another,  and 
the  movements  of  the  actors  full  of  grace.  The  dancing  of  groups 
of  girls,  here  and  there  through  the  play,  seems  inspired  with 
spontaneity  as  well  as  perfection  of  movement.  In  the  artistic 
beauty  of  its  appeal  to  the  senses,  The  Betrothal  exceeds  even 
the  Blue  Bird.  But  the  Blue  Bird  had  more  of  plot  and  of  person- 
ality than  this  new  play.  Sugar,  Bread,  Milk,  Fire,  Water,  Cat 
and  Dog  had  each  distinct  peculiarities  of  character  by  which  they 
helped  or  hindered  the  search  of  the  children.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  Cat  and  Night  on  the  one  hand,  who  wished  to  hide  the 
Blue  Bird,  and  the  others  who  were  loyal  to  their  master  and  mis- 
tress, a  contest  which  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  reached  a 
climax,  and  failed,  then  suddenly  achieved  partial  success  in  the 
closing  scene.  The  Betrothal  is  the  story  of  Tyltyl's  search  for  a 
mate.  The  fairy  godmother  discovers  that  at  sixteen  he  likes 
several  nice  girls  but  cannot  centre  his  affection  upon  any  one  of 
them.  In  order  to  act  wisely  in  this  most  important  choice  of  his 
life,  he  is  to  visit  the  abodes  of  his  ancestors  and  his  descendants, 
and  ask  their  advice.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  six  damsels  of  his 
inclination,  each  hoping  that  she  may  be  the  chosen  one,  and  by  a 
veiled  woman,  whose  identity  Tyltyl's  utmost  efforts  of  memory 
cannot  recall  but  who  is  evidently  to  be  the  bride.  Light,  who  had 
directed  his  earlier  journey,  joins  them  before  they  set  out.  Destiny 
comes  stumbling  along  at  the  last  moment,  an  immense  statuesque 
figure  with  a  thundering  voice,  who  fondly  imagines  that  he  con- 
trols everything.  Tyltyl  is  obliged  to  go  first  to  a  miser  who,  over- 
come by  the  necessities  of  Youth,  gives  him  money  for  his  enter- 
prise, which,  by  the  way,  he  never  uses.  The  ancestors  perceive 
that  none  of  the  six  girls  is  the  true  mate;  the  children,  his  descend- 
ants, recognize  their  mother  in  the  veiled  woman,  but  Tyltyl  is 
unable  to  remember  her  name.  In  the  morning,  upon  his  awaken- 
ing, visitors  appear  at  the  cottage,  the  neighbours  of  olden  times 
with  the  little  daughter  to  whom  the  children  had  once  given  their 
blue  bird.  In  her  Tyltyl  recognizes  the  mysterious  comrade  of  the 
journey.    A  slight  element  of  fun  is  introduced  by  old  Destiny,  who 
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shrinks  noticeably  in  size  and  strength  as  the  pilgrimage  advai 
though  losing  nothing  in  self-importance.  It  is  hard  i<»  tell  whether 
he  adds  to  <>r  take-  from  the  total  impression.  Il<  is,  al  anj  i 
the  <>nc  charai  icr  who  has  individuality.  Tyltyl  is  just  any  youth, 
the  girls  have  n<>  \ arj  ing  traits  (,i  charai  ter,  the  children  are  merel) 
descendants.  Perhaps  one  may  concede  personality  to  th<  miser 
and  in  som<  ol  the  ancestors,  bul  these  <!(»  nol  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot . 

The  whole  drama,  beautiful  though  it  is,  leaves  one  puzzled. 
What  i-  Maeterlinck  attempting.  Us  this  .1  sample  of  the  new 
dram. 1,  mentioned  in  hi>  t  — a>  s,  w  hen  the  action  takes  place  in  the 

minds  of  the  audience  rather  than  on  the  Stage?     But  does  that  not 

constitute  the  tesl  ol  anj  bui  cessful  plaj  .  thai  the  audiem  e  should 
partake,  through  sj  mpathy  in  the  episodes  of  life  \\  hich  are  depicted 
before  them."  Where,  in  fact,  can  a  play  take  place  but  in  tin- 
minds  of  the  audience-  The  author  seems  to  be  painting  a  picture 
of  that  ideal,  subconscious  world  of  which  he  often  write-  II 
trying  to  say  oner  again  thai  the  pasl  and  the  future  unite  to  deter- 
mine the  choices  of  the  present,  and  thai  the  soul  <  -  by  an 
immediate  instinct  and  follows  those  who  are  to  be  its  friends. 
These  same  and  similar  ideas  are  poetically  expressed  in  the 
author's  pros  s,  but  they  seem  to<»  vague  to  be  well  adapted 
to  dramatic  expression.  He  really  -how-  tin-  audience  the  insi<i< 
Tyltyl's  mind  at  an  important  epoch  in  his  carter,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  forces  that  lead  him  to  a  decision.  Other  dramatists 
have  done  this,  and  made  good  plays,  for  example  Shakespeare  in 
Hamlet.  Ibsen  in  Ghosts,  Goethe  in  Faust,  or  Tolstoi  in  Redemp- 
tion, but  in  all  those  there  is  s<ane  couth' t.  something  in  the  in- 
dividual that  strives  against  the  forces  of  heredity,  environment,  or 
habit-.  Tyltyl's  mind,  howe> er,  seems  to  be  jusl  a  road  ovi  r  which 
his  ancestors  and  descendants  pas-,  and  his  decision  the  mark  which 
they  make  in  passing.  Philosophically  the  doctrine  may  be  im- 
labl(  I  am  not,  at  any  rate,  foolhardy  enough  to  Ik.. .me  en- 
tangled in  the  old  "free  will"  bramble-bush)  but  it  make-  a  p< 
drama.  This  is  at  hast  true,  that  we  have  built  up  th<-  whole 
fabric  of  our  social  life  upon  the  assumption  that  normal  individuals 
hoices  and   so  should   be  held   responsible   for   tl 

choice-:  and   departure   from    this  faith,  even    in    the  drama,  over- 

s  our  credulity.     The  unfolding  of  a  play  in  which  the  actions 

of  the  hero  are  all  determined.  <im\  the  result  known  to  the  audience, 
ha-  about  as  much  interest  a-  a  -tale  scientific  experiment.    Tl 
is  no  suspens 
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Who  said  that  suspense  was  essential  to  good  drama?  Not  I, 
indeed.  But  without  it  a  play  will  not  be  successful,  in  the  popular 
sense,  even  among  educated  theatre-goers.  "The  Betrothal"  will 
remain  a  play  for  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  artist:  it  will 
carry  no  seed  to  new  soil.  M.  G.  R. 


"Vox  Populi" 

ONE  morning  rather  late  in  term  a  class  arrived  at  the  door 
of  a  large  lecture-room  in  a  certain  college,  to  find  it  neatly 
labelled  in  Blue  and  White,  this  way: 
Please 
Pay  as  You 
Enter. 

A  Freshman  class  would  have  gone  to  the  Registrar's  office  to 
ask  how  much,  but  these  were  third  year  students,  whom  long 
experience  of  the  Faculty  had  rendered  rather  hopeless  and  ex- 
tremely wary.  Furthermore,  it  was  nine  minutes  past  the  hour. 
They  began  fumbling  in  their  pockets  for  five-cent  pieces. 

As  they  discussed  the  matter  in  low  tones,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  professor  stood  blinking  learnedly  in  the  aperture. 
The  gentle  clinking  of  coins  stopped  as  if  by  magic. 

"You  will  understand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  for  the  present 
the  fee  is  exactly  what  each  of  you  chooses  to  give.  We  are  en- 
deavouring to  test  the  value  of  lectures  by  the  readiest  method." 

"Can  anyone  change  a  nickel?"  queried  a  mellifluous  voice 
from  the  gloom  of  the  hall.  The  professor  retired  precipitately,  and 
the  class  filed  in,  somewhat  puzzled,  a  little  distrustful,  and  wholly 
amused. 

Pay-as-you- Enter  lectures  worked  quite  smoothly  at  first,  but 
it  soon  became  deplorably  evident  that  under  this  system  the 
Faculty  could  not  all  live  on  their  salaries!  A  flat  rate  was  imposed, 
in  place  of  leaving  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  the  individual.  The 
improvement  in  the  situation  was  negligible.  The  trouble  was  not 
so  much  that  the  drones,  no  longer  impelled  by  the  desire  to  "get 
their  money's  worth",  skipped  lectures,  while  the  frugally-minded 
frankly  made  missionary  subscriptions  and  fees  to  the  heavier 
societies  by  the  same  questionable  method.     Worse  results  than 
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these  were  produced  l>\  the  automata  doon  which  were  a  pari  of 
the  system,  and  which  closed  precisely  .it  ten  minutes  past  the 
hour.  Two-thirds  of  most  lectures  being  late  comers,  1 1 1  i  —  apparatus 
cut  the  profits  of  the  Faculty  to  an  alarming  degn 

The  dilemma  was  truly  distressing.    <  >n  the  one  hand,  Bhould 
tin-  doors  be  removed,  anyone  could  visualize  the  long,  snaky  lines 
ot  students,  knotted  up  in  doorways,  hunting  tor  purses  and  chan 
whispering,  borrowing,  rattling  money.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  the  danger  of  a  financial  crisis,-   to  put  it  mildly. 

As  this  latter  grew  daily  more  imminent,  the  doors  were  re 
moved,  this  ad  being  accompanied  by  .1  touching  appeal  t<>  "the 
finer  feelings  of  the  Undergraduate  Body*'  in  the  matter  of  punc- 
tuality, the  effects  of  which  were  visible  in  some  quarters  tor  aim  1st 
three  days!    In  the  case  of  the  <lull  and  uninteresting  lecturer,  n<> 

amelioration   <>t"  conditions  could   be   observed   alter   this   interval. 

hut  by  this  time  the  students'  had  he.  nine  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  new  regime,  and  being  creatures  of  habit,  found  attendance 
upon  such  lectures  as  were  not  actively  distasteful  mo  iWe 

than  idle  rejoicing  over  their  new-found  power.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  tin-  lecturer  who  had  something  to  Bay  waxed  wealthy, 
while  In-  who  had  t<>  mv  something  remained  poor. 

Idle  result-  will  he  lore-ecu  hv  unv  intelligent   mind.     Venomous 

papers,  such  as  the  "Origin  of  Inequality  among  Members  of  the 
Faculty",  began  to  make  their  appearance,  full  of  wit  and  satire, 
iv  nothing  of  innuendo  "The  Varsity"  battened  upon  the 
advertisements  of  the  popular  -ergo — wealthy,  while  he  who  reck- 
lessly hinted  of  term  examinations  or  ultimate  "plucking"  tound 
his  s,,lar\  cut  to  nothing  the  following  lecture.  A  "Fund  for  Dis- 
carded Dryasdusts"  was  founded  by  a  benevolent  millionaire,  but 
was  immediately  followed  by  another,  established  by  a  multi- 
millionaire, zealous  for  the  cause  of  "Remuneration  by  Reputa- 
tion" "Rem.  by  Rep"  for  short.  This  proved  to  be  the  climax: 
the  resultant   publicity  brought   matters  to  .1  head,  and   the  die 

irons  experiment  came  to  a  speed)  and  ignominious  end.  regretted 
only  by  those  who  had  opened  hank  account-  on  tin-  strength  ot 
their  s.t\  ings  in  fees. 

M    I     \\     2T0. 
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The  University  of    Toronto   Alumni  Association 

— A  Protest 

The  editorial  in  the  March  number  of  The  Monthly  says:  "It 
has  been  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Alumni  of  the  U.  of  T.  do 
not  constitute  a  unified  organized  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  worth-while  work  for  them  to  undertake:  busy  men  and  women 
will  not  give  time  and  energy  to  an  organization  which  does  not 
meet  a  need  or  aceomplish  a  useful  purpose".  May  I  humbly 
suggest  that  the  reason  why  this  new-born  association  'does  not 
constitute  a  unified  organized  body'  is  because  it  has  not  been 
organized  on  University  of  Toronto  lines.  The  University  of 
Toronto  consists,  I  believe,  of  a  number  of  colleges,  each  managing 
affairs  pertaining  to  itself,  and  sending  representatives  to  confer 
with  the  President  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  whole. 

Now,  if  some  of  these  colleges  already  have  alumni  or  alumnae 
associations,  and  others  have  not,  surely  the  obvious  thing  to  do, 
the  need  that  is  to  be  met,  is  to  organize  associations  in  those 
colleges  or  faculties  which  haven't  them  already  so  that  they  may 
elect  representatives  to  confer  with  the  others — rather  than  to  try 
to  start  a  monster  organization  which  has  no  appeal  for  those  who 
already  belong  to  their  own  college  associations. 

A  graduate  of  Victoria  College,  of  University  College,  of  Trinity 
College  is  ipso  facto  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Surely  then  a  member  of  an  alumni  association  of  Victoria  College, 
of  University  College,  etc.,  is  ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  without  having  to  pay 
new  fees  and  form  new  allegiances.  Each  alumnae  or  alumni 
association  has  its  own  activities  and  interests  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  should  be  merely  the  central 
executive,  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  all  the  associations  who 
meet  when  matters  of  interest  to  all  happen  to  arise.  If  there  are 
expenses  to  be  met  in  connection  with  the  general  executive  then 
levy  the  amount  from  the  college  associations  in  ratio  to  the 
membership. 

As  it  exists  at  present  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni  Association  is  merely 
making  extra  meetings  for  the  'busy  men  and  women'  instead  of 
approaching  them  through  their  own  college  or  faculty  meetings 
and  life  is  full  enough  already  without  this  constant  duplicating  of 
effort.  No  one  college  is  able  to  do  its  utmost  because  its  members, 
both  as  undergraduates  and  as  graduates,  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  do  everything  in  duplicate,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for 
a  nebulous  something  that  calls  itself  the  whole.         Christabel. 


nit    ri  i. 


College     Its   Cans*'   and   Cure 

C0L1  EGE  is  a  d  ft  attacks  the  young.    It  attacks  some 

ol  them  very  badly  bo  thai  they  >  < >tn«-  from  the  far  places 
<»t  the  earth  with  infinite  labour  and  difficulty .     I  h«\  come 
in  troops  and  groups.    The)  ma)  -tart  alone  but  l>v  the  time  they 
tmpus  half  the  world  seems  t<>  have  the  disease  and  they 
are  .ill  hastening  t<>  the  same  pi 

It  occurs  intermittently.  Some  have  il  more  ..licit  than  others, 
but  with  mosl  people  it  comes  in  four  spasms.  Four  times,  they 
are  forced  t<>  lay  down  whatever  they  may  be  working  with  and 
hasten  to  the  college  buildin 

Wli.it  are  the  symptoms?  The  outward  symptoms  .m  .t  book 
and  a  fountain  pen  which  leak-,  and  i  gravity  which  could  only  be 
produced  l>\  tin-  weight  of  the  universe.  The  inner  symptoms  are 
quite  different.  They  are  an  alarming  tendency  to  upset  the 
universe,  a  distinct  inclination  to  play  ball  with  the  stars,  and  a 
dogged  determination  to  pull  them  to  pieces  in  the  pn 

what  they  are  made  o|  ".     You  sec  the  worst  attacked  sitting  in  the 

library,  hook-  spread  out  all  around  them,  sniffing  at  this  one  and 
snuffing  at  that,  and  finally  throwing  them  all  off  the  table  in 
despair  and  gazing  oul  of  the  window  because  they  .ill  said  different 
things.  Truth  might  be  found  on  the  Campus.  At  any  rate,  found 
it  must  be. 

But  when  not  burrowing  in  subterranean  depth-  ol  mind,  or 
dashing  around  with  note-books  and  inky  gloves,  .mother  side  ol 
the  disease  doth  -how  itself.  And  it  consisteth  in  this  in  a  getting 
together  in  little  group-,  ami  thereupon  in  a  concocting  ot  -t; 
and  marvellous  things.  It  i-  here  that  the  outer  wrappings  come 
off  the  stars,  while  some  hold  up  the  core  and  5      it  i-  only 

rubber,  alter  all",  and  other-  turn  awav  their  faces  and  refu- 

look,  saying  "whatever  ><>u  have  found,  we  prefer  to  think  that  it  is 
gold".      But  these  1  ist,  let  me  -.i\ .  .ire  only  in  the  earl) 
the  disease).     It  i-  here  thai    the   High   Mock   Parliaments,  and 
mysterious   initiation-,  and   pomp  and  ceremony  of  East   Indian 

mysteries,    have    their   origin;   al  .reek 

letter  societies  whose  chief  acth  m  to  be  dispensii 

the  freshmen. 
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And  when  the  disease  is  at  its  worst  the  undergraduate  turns 
somersaults.  Unabashed  he  turns  them  from  one  end  of  the  Campus 
to  the  other — only  sometimes  he  dignifies  them  by  the  name  of 
Rugby.  Sometimes  too,  he  turneth  the  chairs  upside  down  and 
resteth  the  tables  on  their  tops — and  leaveth  undone  the  things 
which  he  ought  to  do  because  there  is  health  in  him. 

Such  is  the  disease — and  the  half  is  not  told.  I  have  headed 
this  description  "College,  its  cause  and  cure".  I  have  not  told  the 
cause — some  people  call  it  "Youth ".  There  is  no  cure.  With  some 
people  graduation  seems  to  be  effective — but  they  never  had  it 
very  badly.    Other  people  have  it  all  their  lives — and  are  happy. 

E.  M.  '18. 


The  Well-Beloved 

I  think  of  thee,  when  on  the  plains  of  ocean 

The  sunbeams  glow; 
I  think  of  thee,  when  brooks  'neath  restless  motion 

The  moon's  orb  show. 

I  vision  thee,  when  on  the  distant  highway 

The  dust-cloud  trails; 
When  o'er  the  narrow  bridge  on  gloomy  byway 

The  wanderer  quails. 

Thee  do  I  hear,  whene'er  the  flood  in  violence 

With  dull  roar  heaves; 
When  all  is  still,  I  hearken  in  the  silence 

Of  woodland  leaves. 

I  am  with  thee;  though  far  thy  footsteps  wander, 

Yet  art  thou  near ; 
The  setting  sun  leaves  me  with  stars  to  ponder, 

Wert  thou  but  here! 

(With  apologies  to  Goethe,  to  countless  other  translators  of  this 
poem,  and  to  myself  that  was.) 

B.  F. 
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Books  at   Haiidom 

Abraham  Lincoln— A  Play,  by  John  Drinkwater  (London, 
Sidgwick  .md  Jackson,  1918).  During  the  last  six  or  seven  y< 
Mr.  Drinkwater  has  written  a  numbei  oi  Bhort  plays,  by  far  the 
most  successful  of  which  is  his  Abraham  Lincoln  which  was  first 
produced  .tt  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  in  October  of  last 
year.  His  treatmenl  of  the  Bubjecl  ii  BufBciently  successful  to 
make  one  wonder  thai  the  attempt  had  not  been  made  previously. 
The  play  is  divided  into  six  prose  scenes  each  introduced  by  brief 
poetic  utterances  of  two  chroniclers  in  the  manner  of  .i  chorus. 

Matthew  Arnold's  dictum  that  the  true  Nasi-,  ol  interest  in  .i 
poetical  work  consists  in  its  dealing  with  .i  great   action,  noble 

personages,  and   intense  situations   i-  admirabb    illust  rated    in    the 

play.  The  action  covers  the  period  from  Lincoln's  acceptance  ol 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  to  his  assassination,  .md  is 
dominated  by  the  two  greal  theme-    -the  preservation  ol  the  l  Fnion 

and    the   abolition    ol    slavery.       None   of    the   dramatis    person': 

drawn  with  any  degree  of  fulness  except  Lincoln.    "My  concern", 

says  Mr.   Drinkwater  in  a  prefatory  note,  "is  with  the  profoundl) 

dramatic  interest  of  his  character,  and  with  the  inspiring  example 

ol   a    man   who  handled   war   nobly  and   with   imagination",      And 

-ncli  a  man  he  has  succeeded  admirably  well  in  portraying — a 
lonely,  solitary  man,  craving  sympathy  and  understanding,  modest . 
almost  apologetic,  bul  withal  strangely  -elf-reliant,  and  rising  high 
above  all  hi-  contemporaries  by  virtue  of  native  rectitude  and 
unerring  capacity  to  grasp  the  essentials  <>i  a  situation  to  sift  the 
fundamental  from  the  adventitious.  To  the  achievement  of  this 
purpose  the  author  has  subordinated  ever)  other  consideration; 
the  most  striking  scenes  derive  their  interest  chiefly  from  the  i<u  t 
that  they  illustrate  the  character  of  Lincoln.  Tlu-  extreme  sim- 
plicity, tin-  boldness  Ol  the  Style  tend-  in  the  same  direction;  then 
are  no  memorable  lint-,  no  p  cquisite  in  themselves, 

to  detach   our   n  /en    temporarily   from   the  central    theme. 

And   at    the  conclusion    we  experience   the  catharsis  which    result- 
from  all  truly  tragic  presentation  of  life.      The  last  speech,  spoken 
by  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War.  is  "  Now  he  belongs  to  th.      . 
and  one  of  the  chroniclers   reminds  us  that 

Aa  wc  -mice,  prendiiig  everywhere 

I  [on  event,  was  one  man's  ,  harartrr 
And  that  ensures  j   it  is  the  token  BEnt 
Always  to  man  for  man's  own  government." 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  the  play  it  is  difficult  to  find  brief 
extracts  that  in  any  real  sense  illustrate  its  character.  Its  interest 
is  in  the  subject  chosen  and  in  the  success  with  which  the  author 
has  rigidly  eschewed  all  meretricious  adornment  of  his  theme.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  at  an  original  interpretation  of  Lincoln's 
character;  he  writes  in  the  faith  that  the  greatness  of  his  subject 
is  in  itself  enough.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  Mr.  Drinkwater 
produces  in  the  future  will  be  eagerly  read  by  many  discriminating 
readers  because  of  the  expectations  that  have  been  aroused  in  them 
by  his  Abraham  Lincoln.  M.   W.   W. 

The  Red  Cow,  by  Peter  McArthur  (J.  M.  Dent).  Mr.  McArthur 
certainly  makes  one  want  to  go  back  and  spend  one's  childhood  in 
the  country,  if  only  to  shake  off  the  townsman's  inveterate  habit  of 
generalizing  about  cows,  horses,  men  and  women.  To  him  the 
individual  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  every  experience  of  life  in  the 
country  is  something  unique.  It  is  this  which  enables  him  to  write 
with  freshness  and  originality  about  what  less  sensitive  people 
would  call  ordinary  everyday  events.  Perhaps  it  is  this  too  which 
makes  The  Red  Cow  slightly  less  satisfactory  than  In  Pastures 
Green,  because  Mr.  McArthur  in  his  new  book  allows  himself  less 
freedom  and  is  more  confined  by  his  self-imposed  subject.  There  is 
less  variety  in  The  Red  Cow,  less  random  writing  about  whatever 
turns  up,  and  consequently  less  of  the  charm  of  the  unexpected. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  experience  of  getting  acquainted  with  Fence- 
viewer  and  her  descendants,  Beatrice,  Mary  Belle  and  so  on  is 
refreshing  and  stimulating  to  the  dull  consumer  of  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  in  Toronto. 

Readers  of  the  Globe  know  how  trenchant  Mr.  McArthur  can 
be  in  his  criticism  and  comment  on  current  political  events  and  how 
acutely  he  can  see  the  falseness  of  an  assumption  and  the  insincerity 
of  a  point  of  view.  In  The  Red  Cow  he  is,  on  the  whole,  careful  to 
cut  out  references  to  passing  events  or  comments  of  a  controversial 
nature.  Occasionally,  however,  he  allows  himself  to  moralize,  and  he 
is  nowhere  happier  than  in  his  essay  on  Thanksgiving  Day-  "  Here 
is  Thanksgiving  Day  right  on  top  of  us,  and  I  am  all  in  a  fluster.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  am  going  to  be  thankful  about  anything.  Isn't 
that  dreadful?  But  the  truth  is  that  in  my  usual  improvident 
fashion  I  forgot  all  about  it.  While  other  people  were  carefully 
saving  up  their  thankful  feelings  for  the  official  day,  October  20th, 
I  just  went  along  carelessly  pouring  out  my  thankfulness  whenever 
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it  welled  up  within  iiu.     lint  th.it  i>  nut  the  way  well-conducted 
people  do.     They  are  as  methodical  about   their  thanks  as  the 
woman  in  the  storj  was  aboul  baths.    When  she  had  a  Btatioi 
ml)  put  in  tin-  house  she  exclaimed  to  an  admiring  friend,  '  It  looks 
so  nice  I  can  hardl)  wait  till  Saturday  night'." 

M.  A    F. 


O  Fons  Bandusiae 

1 1  Bpring  of  Bandusia,  crystal  spring, 
It  i>  .ill  very  well  for  I lorace  to  sing 
( )t'  your  beauty;  but  then,  what  a  horrible  thing 

[o  empty  good  wine  in  the  stream! 
How  ruthless  to  ritle  the  beds  and  the  bowers, 
In  order  to  give  you  a  handful  of  tl<>w 
So  much  better  left  to  the  dews  and  the  showt 

\i  any  rate,  bo  it  would  seem. 

\ikI  thru,  jusl  imagine  how  Horace  would  gloat, 
When  he  captured  .1  poor  little  kid  of  a  goat, 
And  Bat  on  the  bank  with  a  knife  at  hi>  throat. 

ally  makes  a  man  shiver. 
And  I  think  you'll  agree  it's  abundantly  clear 
That  the  wandering  flock  and  the  weary-eyed  steer, 
When  they  came  for  a  drink,  would  consider  it  queer 
To  find  all  the  blood  in  the  river. 

Though  the  poet  might  sing  of  your  beauty  divine, 
1  notice  he  always  preferred  to  take  wine 
As  he  sal  in  the  Bhade  ol  his  olive  or  vine, 
1  )r  mayhap  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

And  it  make-  our  heart  heavy,  and  ready  to  nnk. 
When  we  >it  with  our  Horace  and  moodily  think 

That  we,  in  Ontario,  have  nothing  to  drink 
Rut  two  per  cent,  Radnor  and  Magi. 

Cinnamon. 
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Those  Examinations  Again 

EVERY  University  student  who  has  longed  to  penetrate  the 
why's  and  wherefore's  of  University  methods,  has  come  up 
against  a  stone  wall  in  the  discussion  of  examinations.  So 
much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  that  it  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  "talked  out";  but  an  incident  which  occurred  recently 
in  a  certain  class  of  this  institution  brings  home  the  realization  that 
as  long  as  examinations  exist  they  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  students  in  this  particular  class  opened  the  lecture  them- 
selves,  attacking  the  professor  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  pre- 
paring them  for  examination,  and  demanding  an  immediate  change. 
The  professor  was  honestly  astonished.  The  argument  lasted  for 
the  whole  hour,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  was  summed 
up  by  the  last  remark  made  by  one  of  the  girls,  "I  know  it's  being 
'spoon-fed',  but  exams,  are  getting  so  close  that  we'd  like  to  be 
'spoon-fed'  for  a  while".  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that  those 
same  students  are  as  well  fitted  to  answer  questions  on  this  subject 
as  on  any  other.  But  we  are  not  concerned  with  their  actual  know- 
ledge. What  interests  us  is  their  attitude  towards  a  College  educa- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  dependent  on  the  examination 
system. 

If  these  students  had  been  Freshmen  it  would  probably  be 
plausibly  explained  as  being  the  influence  of  Collegiate  and  High 
School  methods  not  yet  forgotten.  Supporters  of  examinations  as 
a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  a  University  student,  would  speak  feel- 
ingly of  the  way  notes  are  dictated  and  memorized,  the  way  old 
questions  are  discussed,  and  likely  ones  for  a  new  paper  thought  of, 
the  general  tendency  of  our  Secondary  Schools  to  prepare  for  ex- 
aminations, and  examinations  alone.  But  this  was  a  class  composed, 
not  of  first,  but  of  second  year  students;  and  if  this  lower  conception 
of  the  aim  of  a  University  education  is  not  lost  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  it  is  apt  to  remain  with  us  throughout  the  entire 
course.    Why,  then,  has  it  been  kept  by  these  students? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
students.  The  average  High  School  pupil  completes  his  studies  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Accordingly  the  majority  of 
those  registering  at  the  University  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  when 
they  enter.  Their  minds  are  not  yet  formed.  Their  ideals,  their 
aims,  their  ambitions,  are,  so  far,  only  sketchily  outlined.     They 
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have  been  told  by  enthusiastic  teachers,  by  parents  who  have  then** 
selves  graduated,  ol  the  wonderful  opportunities  t « >  be  had  .it  the 
\.t-t  educational  institution  of  which  the}  are  to  become  .1  part; 
ami  have  been  warned  <>i  th<  great  difference  between  methods 
there,  and  in  tin-  High  School  .it  home.  They  are  ready  for  this 
change,  and  expect  it  What  is  their  surprise  t<>  find  no  noticeable 
variation  from  what  they  have  left  behind! 

I  xaminations  are  still  th<-  criterion  ol  an  educated  man  or 
woman.  .1-  tht\  were  of  an  educated  l>oy  or  girl.  The  term-mark 
i-  inferior  in  importance  to  the  final  mark;  and  itself  is  based 
almost  entirely,  in  mosl  cases,  on  term  examinations.  Even  t H i — 
mode  ol  making  one's  standing  the  result  of  several  efforts  inst 
ol  one,  is  neglected  in  an  Honour  Coui  "You  must  pass  at  the 
end  ol  the  year",  the  student  says  to  himself,  "or  you  will  have 
wasted  a  year  of  your  own  time,  and  ;i  pretty  handful  of  your 
father'-  money.  It  you  make  a  high  mark  on  these  examinations 
you  will  prove  th.it  you  are  clever.  It'  you  make  a  very  high 
mark,  you  may  get  .1  ->  holarship,  and  wouldn't  that  In-  fine?  I 
wonder  what  they're  likely  to  ask  us  in  French"?    This  is  certainly 

the  thought  ol  mosl  of  US  tor  a  goodly  portion  of  the  year.  I  )o  you 
Maine  us? 

Now  you  will  say  I  am  criticising  .t  set  of  existing  conditions 
without  suggesting  any  improvements.  1  shall  certainly  not  attempt 
!•>  advise  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  or  Mr.  Brebner,  or  that  bod)  ol 
learned  men  to  whom  I  would  have  to  submit  any  proposed  altera- 
tions. Hut  of  professors,  singly  and  individually,  I  am  not  afraid. 
And  I  say  that  on  them  depends  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  ideal  of 
education   which   their  Students  p 

They  have  tin-  great  advantage  of  setting  these  examinations, 
which  are  the  bUt  noir  of  so  many  students.  Some  of  them  set 
papers  which  an'  admirable,  others  do  not.  The  ideal  examina- 
tion paper  should  have  ample  choice  .is  to  questions  answered. 
This  would  enable  the  student  to  follow  up  during  the  year  the 
lines  in  which  he  i-  most  interested,  and  yet  would  make  him  fairly 
sure  of  being  able   to  obtain   creditable   results  .it    the  end.      Tl 

are  the  true  essentials  of  a  broad  education.  Wisdom  i-  not  the 
invariable  result  of  a  vast  and  differing  held  of  knowledge.  It  i- 
rather  that  quality  of  a  trained  mind  which  enables  it  t<»  go  directly 
to  the  point  of  any  subject  which  is  brought  before  it-  considera- 
tion, and  follow  it  out  to  it-  inevitable  conclusion.  This  training 
can   only   be  obtained    through    individual   work,   and   examination 
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papers  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  reward  its  results.  If  papers 
could  be  set  so  as  to  show  the  quality  of  the  intelligence,  rather  than 
the  variety  of  knowledge  obtained,  if  they  could  be  marked  for  this; 
and  if  this  development  were  really  placed  before  students  as  the 
important  thing  in  their  course,  from  the  moment  of  their  entr\ — • 
then  such  incidents  would  not  occur  as  that  which  I  first  described. 

X. 


"  Public  Service  and  the  University  " 

DURING  the  actual  period  of  the  war  we  all  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  more  obvious  and  present  needs.  The  war  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion;  but  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  world.  This  great  upheaval  has 
forced  to  the  front  the  truly  important  affairs  of  life,  and  the  old 
trivialities  have  had  to  take  their  proper  position.  If  the  war  has 
had  no  other  good  result,  it  has  at  least  made  people  think;  to 
consider  the  structure  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  the 
position  and  duties  of  an  individual  in  that  society.  Too  many 
people  talk  vaguely  of  "reconstruction",  and  other  such  terms, 
having  a  comfortable  feeling  that  everything  is  going  to  be  made 
right  by  some  mysterious  process.  In  fact,  that  can  only  be  done, 
in  this  democratic  age,  if  each  man  and  woman  does  his,  or  her,  part. 
One  of  the  vital  things  that  has  been  most  neglected  is  public 
service.  In  this  matter  the  University  is  naturally  fitted  to  take  a 
prominent  place.  The  most  useful  things  we  learn  at  the  University 
are  how  to  think  clearly,  how  to  write  concisely,  and  how  to  read 
books  in  such  a  way  as  to  extract  the  meaning.  We  acquire  the 
ability  to  see  questions  in  their  right  proportion,  and  get  the  habit 
of  taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  These  are  what  make  Univer- 
sity students  useful  for  public  service,  and  this  is  why  it  is  the  part 
of  the  University  to  lend  the  impetus  to  a  move  in  this  direction. 
The  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  University  should  form 
the  backbone  of  this  reform,  and  also,  influence  others  to  follow 
their  examples. 

At  present  there  is  a  very  real  need  for  reform.  Canada  must 
not  remain  behind  other  countries  in  this  respect.  There  are  not 
enough  people  who  think  at  all  about  public  affairs,  and  fewer  still 
who  actually  do  anything  to  promote  them.  Not  that  this  is  any 
slur  on  the  Dominion,  for  there  are  definite  reasons  for  it,  the 
principal  one  being  that  Canada  is  a  new  country;  but,  nevertheless, 
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it  i-  .i  i.d  i  tli.it  we  must  recognize  and  do  our  best  to  remedy.     In 

land  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  thinking  and 
w  riting  on  the  Bubject  of  social  sen  u  e  of  .ill  kinds.  Employers  and 
employees  have  been  working  together  for  the  good  ol  the  working- 
men;  amongsl  .ill  classes  there  has  been  hard  thinking  on  tin-  duties 
ni  .1  man  to  the  community. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty,  bul  vital  to  our  own  interests  that  we 
should  take  part  in  public  affairs,  lor  our  own  welfare  depends 
entirely  on  thai  ol  the  section  of  which  we  arc  a  part.  Generally 
speaking,  we  can  be  prosperous  only  if  our  community  and  country 
an-  prosperous-— to  look  .it  the  question  from  a  purely  materialistic 
point  of  \  i»u  .  ( In  account  of  modern  conditions  of  living  we  cannol 
take  such  an  active  pari  as  would  in  some  ways  be  desirable,  but 
we  can  a1  leasl  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs. 

We  have  all  heard  many  complaints  of  the  bad  government  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  country.  If  the  men  who  now  occupy 
the  various  public  positions  arc-  not  suitable,  can  this  not  be  rectified 
only  by  the  ri^h t  men  taking  their  places,  and  being  able  to  count 
on  support  to  carry  out  their  work?  For  instance,  in  our  own  city, 
we  think  the  traffic  problem  has  nol  been  adequately  met;  that 
some  streets  should  be  widened,  and  other-  continued,  thai  a  sub- 
way  should  be  constructed  and  the  atreet-car  system  improved. 
The  remedy  for  civic  ills  which  is  most  popular  at  the  present  time 
i>  public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  We  cannol  here  ^o  into 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  the  righl  solution,  bul  we  do  know 
that  this  would  not  strike  at  the  root  of  tin-  trouble.  I  ndcr  existing 
circumstances  the  public  would  not  be  able  to  carry  this  out  success- 
fully because  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  well-informed,  and  do 
not  take  enough  interest  in  public  affairs,  so  th.it  our  publicly- 
owned  utilities  would  still  be  under  the  control  of  a  few  men  who 
might,  or  mighl  not.  manage  them  more  successfully. 

W<  are  now  living  in  om-  of  the  mosl  important  period-  of  his- 
tory A  .^rcat  war  has  been  won;  but  now  we  must  consolidate  our 
position.     We  must  make  worth  while  tin  runt-  by  bring- 

ibout  a  better  state  of  so<  iety.  We  must  realize  the  importance 
of  each  individual  in  the  community.  The  country  depends  greatly 
on  the  members  of  the  University  for  the  future,  and  therefore  the 
undergraduates  must  take  the  lead  in  showing  an  intelligent  and 
active  interest  in  all  public  affairs-  -those  of  their  city,  their  pro- 
vince, their  country,  and  tin-  world  in  which  they  live. 

Tkwui  hi 
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College  Comment 

Wanted — volunteers  to  put  an  end  to  the  inmates  of  the  chicken- 
coop  outside  the  Reading-Room  windows.  If  the  objective  is 
reached,  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  reward  for 
participation  in  the  good  work. 


The  first  meeting  of  a  new  Mutual  Mutilation  Society  was  held 
on  Saturday,  March  29th,  at  85  St.  George  Street.  The  permanent 
membership  of  this  club  consists  of  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  staff,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  transient — very  transient — 
membership  of  students,  each  of  whom  is  present  at  one  meeting 
of  the  club,  upon  invitation  from  the  permanent  members.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  expressed  in  its  name.  Its  motto  is  "The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest".  The  expectation  is  that  only  the  staff 
members  can  survive. 


Is  it  merely  force  of  habit  that  causes  many  women  to  continue 
using  the  men's  reading-room  in  the  Main  Library  now  that  their 
own  is  open  to  them?    We  hope  so. 


Discussion  Groups 

'The  time  has  come,"  they  then  began, 

"To  talk  of  many  things, 
Of  war — and  states — and  peace  councils, 

And  presidents — and  kings. 
If  woman's  place  is  in  the  home 

And  whether  souls  have  wings. 

()  students,"  they  demanded  next, 

"Give  us  your  opinion 
How  these  affairs  should  be  arranged.' 

But  answer  came  there  none — 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd  because 

They'd  fainted,  every  one. 

J.  E.  M.,  2T1 
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Algonquin  and   Al£om;i 

ON  .1  recenl  \isit  to  the  Arl  Museum  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  G-  who  regretted  thai  the  tirsi  independent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  in  tin-  new  gallery 
should  follow  immediately  on  the  collection  of  established  masters 
from  Ottawa.  He  was  afraid  that  the  European  picture- would  kill 
the  Canadian  ones.  I  had  no  such  fears  and  fell  fully  borne  out  in 
my  confidence  whin  a  few  weeks  later  the  I  >.s.A.  pictures  appeared 
with  their  blaze  of  unabashed  and  joyful  colour,  their  challenging 
vivacity  of  thought,  and  their  peculiar  native  significance. 

There  can   he  little  doubt,  however,   that   the  popular  pictures 

from  Ottawa  were  on  the  whole  those  dexterous  society  pictures 
from  England,  the  ladies  in  blue  and  green  and  black  and  lilac, 
while  the  stronger  mental  qualities  of  I).  Y.  Cameron's  October  ^nt\ 
the  few  other  pictures  which  had  real  affinities  with  the  Canadian 
tradition  went  comparatively  unnoticed.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
argue  that  that  group  of  English  ladies  were  not  to  be  admired. 
Men  like  Shannon  and  Furse  display  a  technical  skill  which  is  quite 
dazzling  and  more  than  atom-  for  the  absence  in  their  work  of 
those  qualities  of  close  intellectual  scrutiny  which  are  tucked  away 
quietly  in  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Valasquez.  But  it  is  of  real  interest 
and  significance  to  note  thai  these  typically  English  pictures  are 
altogether  remoter  from  the  trend  of  Canadian  art  than  a  typical 

collection  ol   European  canvases  of  to-day,  whether  from  Spain  or 

Scandinavia.    A  certain  re-adjustmenl  is  required  in  turning  from 

Orpen  and  even  from  a  landscape  painter  like-  Arnesby  Brown  to 

the  work  of  <>ur  disturbing  local  pioneers  and  it   is  to  the  credit  of 

our  own  work  that  the  readjustment,  whilst  it  may  call  for  .1  greater 
tolerance,  doe-  not  involve  any  relaxing  ol  our  mental  curiosity: 
Indeed  I  would  venture  to  suggest  thai  if  visitors  to  the  Museum, 

and  particularly  those  who  intend  to  burst  into  print  next  morning, 
would  look  tor  mental  qualities  first  and  technical  qualities  second 
they  would  arrive  at  a  truer  appraisement  of  the  pictorial  art  of 
( tatario. 

This  year's  OJS.A  exhibition  is  not  full)  representative      l     \Y 

Jefferys  and  J.  \Y.  Beatty  are  only  showing  smaller  and.  in  the  i 
of    the    former,   older   sketches;   there    are    no  work-   >>\     those    two 
spirited  younger  painter-,   F.   H.  Yarley  and  Arthur  I.ismer.     But 
even  with  these  partial  and  complete  omission-  and  after  four  \. 
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of  war  and  the  disappearance  of  Tom  Thomson  there  is  no  lack  of 
vigour  and  variety.  That  is  the  one  vital  fact.  It  means  that  the 
local  movement  in  painting  has  come  to  stay;  that  it  can  rise  above 
sharp  vicissitude;  that  it  has,  in  homelier  language,  put  its  eggs, 
not  into  one  basket,  but  into  many. 

Public  interest  in  the  O.S.A.  would  seem  to  centre  a  little  too 
exclusively  in  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men.  It  would  be  more 
helpful  to  the  movement  if  the  stalwart  work  of  newcomers  and 
less  prominent  painters  were  recognized  and  encouraged.  For 
instance  there  is  room  for  a  word  of  approval  to  F.  N.  LoverofT  for 
the  advance  in  his  three  canvases.  His  work  shows  a  gratifying 
absence  of  fumbling  and  his  two  winter  scenes  have  aerial  qualities 
which  arc  worth  dwelling  on.  His  Misty  Day,  Winter  seems  to  me 
highly  successful.  There  are  two  other  younger  men,  Manly 
Macdonald  and  W.  H.  Drake,  whose  work  shows  great  promise. 
The  former  has  already  made  his  reputation.  Perhaps  he  is  hardly 
at  his  best  this  year;  at  least  I  felt  that  his  colour  sense  in  his  Mill 
on  the  Moira  River  was  less  assured  and  his  Sugar  Bush  slightly  less 
spontaneous  than  his  preceding  work  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
W.  H.  Drake's  Country  Cottage,  Winter  is  very  happy  in  its  quiet 
crispness. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  talent  of  some  who  have  been  painting 
a  little  longer  should  receive  such  slight  encouragement.  Andre 
Lapine  has  quite  remarkable  and  varied  gifts  in  crayon,  oils,  or 
gouache,  in  portrait  or  landscape.  He  seems  to  move  in  a  corner 
of  his  own  and  to  pay  little  attention  to  what  others  are  doing, 
working  with  a  quiet  and  refreshing  versatility  which  is  wholly 
admirable.  He  had  some  studies  in  oils  of  a  waggon  and  team  two 
years  ago  which  stick  in  one's  mind.  T.  W.  Mitchell  is  another 
unobtrusive  painter  of  high  merit.  He  appears  to  show  one  picture 
annually  and  one  can  only  wish  that  he  were  painting  six  instead  of 
one  and  putting  out  his  best.  He  has  an  unusual  gift  for  painting 
direct  light  in  a  high  key,  no  mean  endowment  in  a  land  ot  bright 
sun. 

One  might  easily  extend  this  list  of  good  quiet  work.  There  are 
women  painters,  Miss  McGillivray,  for  instance,  whose  work 
reveals  an  clement  of  sternness  unusual  in  an  artist  of  her  sex.  I 
do  not  know  whether  her  work  is  generally  put  on  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  Miss  May  or  Miss  Wrinch  which  is  more  brilliant;  I  have 
a  feeling  that  most  people  walk  past  it  without  noticing  how  good 
it  is.     Incidentally,  she  is  one  of  that  diminishing  number  who  are 
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kr«  ping  the  watei  colour  tradition  in  Canada  from  dying  outright. 

r.  G   <  .i<  <  i  •  rnplc  lia-  deserted  it  almost  entirely,  though 

his  Fall  Colour,  .1  choice  little  picture,  recalls  his  <  - 1 rl >•  water-colours 

distinctly 

Omitting  .t  number  of  painters  whose  work  is  Bteadty  good, 
there  remains  the  smaller  group  ol  "radicals "and  "northerners", 
about  whom  controversy  turns.  Eight  fairrj  large  pictures  l>\  L. 
S  Harris  bulk  not  slightly  in  the  collection.  Thej  are  ill  city 
subjects,  winter  or  summer.  Snow  I'.ukI  Snow  VI  are  presumably 
the  last  of  an  older  group;  the  remainder  suggest  thai  Harris  is  mov- 
ing towards  subtler  textures  and  atmospheres.  Occasionally  his 
deliberate  balancing  of  colour  spaces  seems  t<>  l>rv.ik  too  palpably 
with  reality,  .i>  in  Shacks,  Earlscourt,  where  tin-  dark  >k>  above 
the  pointed  yellow  house  is  several  hours  in  advance  ol  or  In-hind 
the  rest  i.i  the  scene.  The  two  aspects  of  thr  picture  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  something  and  a  representation  of  nothing  have,  as  I 
understand  it,  coincided  imperfectly  and  the  result  is  slightly  per- 
plexing, hi  the  Ward  III  and  hi  the  Ward  II.  on  thr  other  hand, 
the  one  with  its  almost  hostile  blaze  of  inner  li.^ht  and  the  other 
with  its  beautiful  sodden  yellows,  amply  justify  the  painter's 
method.  .And.  if  A.  Y.  Jackson  needs  any  justification  al  this  late 
day.  take  his  Spring— Lower  Canada,  which  hi t -  the  centre  of  the 
target  with  amazing  swiftness  and  economy. 

Three  artists  have  contributed  significant  landscapes  from 
wilder  Canada.  F.  H.  Johnston  is  almosl  alone  in  thv  exhibition 
in  hi-  complete  adjustment  of  technique  to  artistic  purpose.  It  will 
Ik-  interesting  to  see  whether  he  will  continue  in  hi<  present  vein 
of  luxuriant  decoration  or  submit   more  patiently  to  the  landscape 

before  him  and  aim  at  something  deeper.     His  present   manner 
attracts  and  fatigues  al  oner.    Frank  CarmichaePs  Winter  Uplans 
is  a  peculiarly  interesting  picture,  highly  arbitrary  in  its  treatment 

ol  tree  and  sky  and  yet  full  «>t  reality.     It  stays  in  the  mind  as  a 
landscape,  not  a  decoration. 

J.  E.  II  Macdonald  cannot  have  expected  to  escape  criticism 
with  his  Wild  River,  hut  in  view  of  his  known  versatility  and  power 
the  criticism  might  have  been  more  intelligent  or  tentative.  For 
my  own  part  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Sal  planes  of  the 
picture  with  its  unrestful  texture.  There  is  strength  in  this  un< 
tapestry  with  the  two  giant  pines  clamped  across  it  hut  there  is 

not  that  intense  hold  on  reality  that  Macdonald's  admirers  cannot 
help  looking  for.     Not,  u\  course,  the  literal  photographic  reality 
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that  some  would  have,  but  that  deeper  reality  of  his  own  experience 
out  of  which  the  picture  grew.  A  painter  who  can  saturate  his 
pictures  with  weather  as  Macdonald  can,  crinkling  them  with 
blown  air,  drenching  them  with  moonlight,  or  smearing  them  with 
fierce  sun,  creates  an  impatience,  which  is  itself  a  tribute  to  his 
ability,  when  he  works  on  more  hasty  and  partial  lines.  The  stones 
at  the  foot  of  The  Little  Fall,  however,  are  a  quiet  monument  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  growing  in  power. 

Any  who  wish  to  understand  and  study  the  recent  work  of 
Harris,  Johnston,  and  Macdonald  should  on  no  account  miss  the 
exhibition,  now  on  view,  of  their  Algoma  sketches  and  pictures. 
It  will  reveal  the  response  of  three  different  and  fully  developed 
individualities  to  a  new  piece  of  country  and  will  admit  the  layman 
into  the  kitchen  instead  of  seating  him  in  the  drawing-room. 
Possibly  too  it  will  have  an  historical  significance,  showing  how 
some  of  our  pioneers  in  landscape  moved  westward,  leaving  the 
solid  straightforwardness  of  that  other  pioneer,  J.  W.  Beatty,  and 
the  curiously  static  imagination  of  Tom  Thomson  to  interpret  the 
stealthy  sombreness  of  Algonquin  Park  and  striking  into  a  new 
region  of  ups  and  downs,  waterfalls  and  canyons.  Some  of  us  are 
waiting  with  keen  interest  to  see  what  this  adventure  brings  forth. 

B.  F. 


Credo 


Because  you  swore,  I  therefore  believe 

That,  tho'  Death  come  and  chill  me  into  sleep 
He  cannot  bind  my  soul,  but  I  shall  come 

To  that  far  place  where  you  are  gone  to  keep 
A  watch  above  me  till  my  summons  comes; 

I  know  Death  has  not  power  to  dim  my  eyes — 
Oh  teach  me  to  forget — that  I  may  find 

And  love  you  once  again  in  Paradise. 

H.  M. 


THE  KLLH 


( ^orrespondenoc 

[Tic  Editor,  The  Rebi  i 

Dear  Sir  A-  the  Librarian  <>t  .1  Public  Library  and  one  who 
for  some  years  now  has  been  buying  books  for  boys  and  girls  and 

trying  to  buy  those  books  which  would  be  ol  value  as  well  i-  "I 
interest  to  them-  -I  could  not  refrain  from  writing  you  in  regard 
to  t hi  sentence  in  your  editorial  in  Tm  Rebel  of  February,  1919. 
The  editorial   i-  called   "Reading   Rot"  and   the  sentence   is 

follow  - 

"Children  in  their  teens  who  should  I"   soaking  themselves 
in  the  old-fashioned  classics  0!    English  literature  are  wasting 

their  time  at    movies  or  poring  over   the  cheap  trash   that  our 

public  libraries  have  made  available." 

Would  it  be  too  much  tor  me  to  ask  your  editorial  writer  to 
explain  a  little  more  definitely  in  what  degree  and  to  what  extent  the 
Public  Libraries  are  doing  the  things  that  he  says  they  are?  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  that   he  would  tell  US  what   the  'cheap  trash' 

i-  which  the  Public  Libraries  have  made  available? 

I  hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  but  as  a  reader  of  Thk  REBEL 
and  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  and  one  who  is  interested  still 
in  the  College  and  a-  a  public  librarian  who  is  trying  to  introduce 
boys  and  girls  to  the  best  of  literature,  it  seems  to  me  that  possibly 
your  editorial  writer  might  now  take  the  pains  to  make  this  sweeping 
rtion  .1  little  more  definite  and  hi-  destructive  criticism  a  little 
more  constructive. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  H.  Locke. 


[Mr.  l.oi  ke  judges  of  libraries  by  his  own.  where  a  real  effort  to 
guide  thr  reading  of  young  people  is  being  made.  He  forgets  the 
many  libraries  throughout   the  province  where  no  such  help  is 

ofTered.      <  )ne  can  only  hope  that  the  tastes  formed  in  the  children's 

department  may  not  be  marred  in  the  larger  freedom  of  the  general 

shelves.      Here  where,  to  choose  au  instance  at   random.   Ethel  M. 

Dell  dwells  in  neighbourly  security  with  Joseph  Conrad,  wheat  and 
tares  are  bewilderingly  mingled  and  one  searches  for  work-  of  style 
and  reality  among  a  mass  of  mediocrities.  As  a  test  >  ase,  it  would 
be  interesting  if  Mr.  Locke  would  furnish  us  with  statistics  as  to  the 
relative  popularity  of  the  two  authors  named  above. — Lditor.] 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Literary  Drummer 

For  the  last  time  this  year  does  the  literary  Tom  Horner  retire  to  his  corner 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  the  plum  pudding  which  our  friends  the  publishers  have 
furnished  for  the  Easter  entertainment.  Thus  doth  the  Muse  incite  to  celebrate 
the  occasion: 

"1  beat  the  literary  drum, 
Insert  the  literary  thumb, 
Extract  the  literary  plum 

From  your  plum-pudding!" 
Much  more  of  the  same  kind  will  be  forthcoming  upon  application.  The  Literary 
Drummer  took  his  drum  round  to  the  publishers  whose  names  and  natures  are 
by  now  fairly  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Rebel,  and  to  mark  the  passing  of 
another  milestone  in  The  Rebel's  race,  asked  them  to  beat  a  little  tattoo  upon  it, 
just  to  tell  people  how  The  Rebel  looked  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view. 
The  symphony  which  they  produced  will  be  found  as  an  appendix  to  the  Literary 
Drummer  for  this  month. 

Here  are  the  plums  from  this  month's  pudding: 

S.  B.  GUNDY 

(1)  Our  Poets  of  Today  by  Howard  Willard  Cook.  $1.60  net.  This  book 
together  with  the  following  one  form  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  series  entitled 
the  Modern  Canadian  and  American  Writers  Series  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  wish  to  scale  the  peaks  of  modern  literary  endeavour  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Cook  introduces  us  to  a  savoury  broth  of 
poetry  from  our  own  poets  of  and  for  our  own  time.  Names  so  various  as  Ezra 
Pound,  Alan  Seger,  Robert  Service,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  illustrate  the  cast  of  the 
author's  net.  The  Canadian  element  is  necessarily  small,  and  is  made  smaller 
by  the  omission  of  some  most  significant  Canadian  names,  for  example,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott.  The  Rebel  could  have  furnished  some  notable  additions  to  the 
list  from  its  contributors  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald, 
already  famous  as  a  painter,  will  yet  be  known  in  Canada  and  beyond  as  a  poet, 
so  will  Mr.  Huntly  Gordon  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Pratt.  This  is  no  rash  prophecy,  as 
time  will  assuredly  prove. 

(2)  The  Women  who  make  our  Novels  by  Grant  M.  Overton.  $1.60 
net.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  mentioned  above.  The  author, 
frankly  acknowledging  that  his  methods  are  not  critical  but  journalistic,  sets  our 
to  make  known  to  the  public  the  women  novelists  of  America,  by  which  rather 
ambiguous  term  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  presumably  South 
America  are  implied.  The  author  of  the  book  will  not  allow  "that  the  production 
of  writing  artistically  fine  is  a  greater  achievement  than  the  satisfaction  of  many 
thousands  of  readers."  He  will  not  allow  that  Lear  is  more  meritorious  than  A 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  he  will  only  admit  that  it  is  more  lasting. 

But  in  spite  of  such  a  hopeless  critical  position  we  are  willing  to  allow  that 
the  author  is  an  excellent  literary  reporter,  and  that  his  book  is  full  of  much 
amusing  and  beguiling  gossip,  and  a  good  deal  of  sane  and  sound  judgment  as  well. 
The  book  would  be  improved  by  the  excision  of  the  Introduction. 

(3)  Good  Sports,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty.  $1.40  net.  A  pleasant  volume 
to  while  away  a  sunny  afternoon  in  a  canoe.  It  will  leave  a  pleasant  savour  of  the 
things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.     Good  sportsmanship  is  a  fine  and  rare 
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quality,  and  well  t<>  be  praised,  whether  in  Mich  high  h«-r< m<    strain  as  Ralph 
i|  Honour,  on  in  the  slighter  vein  ol  rl  ■tones. 

i    More  Mother  Stories,  by  Maud  Lindsay.     $1  imi     (  hildren  will  never 
i  out  of  our  land.      A->  Ion,;  as  they  continue  so  l< >n^  must  mothers  ran 
their  brai  I  yet  ni<>i<  stories,  with,  <>r  preferably  without,  morals 

us  ol  books  have  sprung  up,  like  leave-,  in  Vallombrosa,  Beatrix  Pott 
charming  and  apparently  inexhaustible  little  •  >k-,  and  main  imitator-. 

following  .il'ar  x.ks  are  BO  elever  that  on.'  can  only  feel  that 

if  the  children  for  whom  they  are  intended  really  revel  in  them,  then  they  must 
indeed  he  trailing  clouds  of  omniscience  from  their  last  port  of  rail.  But  this 
little  hook  does  not  pretend  to  be  elever;  in  the  modest  words  of  the  author  1' 

is  the  Story-teller  who  gives  life  and  glow  to  the  story,  and  it  is  with  tin-  hope  that 
you  who  till  my  simple  tales  will  supply  their  deficiencies  and  make  them  sweel 
that  I  am  sending  this  little  volume  forth." 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SON 
i     Poland,  Past  and  Present,  h>  J.  II   I  larU>.  M   \      SLdOnet.      I 
very  welcome  and  timely  volume.    The  author  has  told  in  a  brief  hut  graph* 
the  main  outlines  of  Poland's  I  Dismembered  and  east  into  the  seeth- 

ing cauldron  of  the  racial  animosities  of  h.istern  Europe,  will  she  emerge  with 
restored  youth  to  begin  anew  a  career  of  glory  ?    The  second  part  of  the  book  ; 

■  d  for  hope  that   this  consummation   nia\    be  possible  -    It   of  the 

xperiment  has  been  to  show  that  the  Poles,  if  in  possession  of  the  full 

ri^hi  rvernment,  would  manifest  the  same  advanced  political  de\  • 

ment  as  do  the  most  progressive  Western  nation-       ;.   207       Wi  stern  Europe 

t,  an  ancient  debt.     It  ly  due  to  the  heroism  of  Polish 

leaders  that  the  Turk  was  beaten  hack  from  Central  Europe  during  the  hreak-up 

of  mediaeval  institutions.      It  may  Ik-  that  the  lime  has  come  for  the  debt  ti 

paid.     Ti  by  Mr.  Ladislas  Mickiercz,  the  -on  of  the 

Polish  poet.      From  a  utilitarian  point   of  view  it    may  he  mentioned  that 

students  will  find  this  ai\  excellent  summary  <<t  Polish  historj  for  the  purp 

ertain  dreaded  ordeal  which  awaits  them  next  month. 

.'    Amalia,   translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Jose   Marmol,  bj    Marq.  J. 

ntmuing  the  good  w.>rk  of  making  the  best   work  of 

pi  novelists  accessible  to  us  in  English  translations,  Messrs.  Dent    gh 

this  month  the  translation  .>i  a  notable  novel  hy  a  great  South-American  novelist . 

The  translator  in  a  prefatory  note  tells  us  that  "in  this  picture  of  Argentine  life 

duri-  .  of  terror  instituted  by  the  I  )i.  tatOl  I  iniel,  the  Into  of  the 

.  n  presents  the  spirit  incarnate  of  the  best  elements  of  the  Argentine  people 

!.»r  democracy  and  freedom,  in  opposition  to  militarism  and  aut 
time  of  the  story  is  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.     The  i  - 

and  the  whole  atniosphe.  i  Comparison   with    No-ir. 

i  that  so  fine  a  story,  hitherto  onl)  known  tot.  Spanish  and  in 

an  abbreviated  form,  may  in  it-  new  English  dres-  he  widel)  read  and  enjoyed, 
tlation  is  \ :. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  McArthur      *1  ix>      Peter  McArthur  has 

written  about    many  things,  from  the  affairs  of  the  farm-yard  to  tin 

Nihil 
it  qui  d  nofl  ornavh  "  is  i  trihutc  which  ma)  also  be  paid  to  him  not 
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ediy.  In  writing  of  the  Old  Chief,  the  greatest  Canadian,  he  has  written  from  his 
heart,  ;ind  he  has  written  as  one  who  knows  Canada  not  only  from  the  inside. 
His  little  book  is  a  pious  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  leader  who  stood  throughout 
his  long  and  unsullied  life  as  the  living  embodiment  of  Liberal  beliefs.  The  book 
deserves  a  better  binding. 

McClelland  &  stew  art 

(1)  The  British  Revolution  and  the  American  Democracy  by  Norman 
Angell.  $1.50.  Not  long  before  the  Great  War  which  shattered  so  many  illusions 
Norman  Angell  wrote  a  book  called  The  Great  Illusion.  It  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  attack.  Its  thesis  was  in  general  the  change  from  the  old  vertical 
lines  of  national  cleavage  which  arose  after  the  break-up  of  medieval  institutions 
to  the  horizontal  lines  of  international  interests.  In  particular  it  illustrated  this 
point  from  the  international  character  of  modern  high  finance,  and  sought  to 
prove  that  a  great  European  war  was  an  impossibility.  His  main  thesis  was  true. 
But  neither  he  nor  anyone  dreamed  of  the  incalculable  power  of  more  primitive 
instincts  on  the  one  hand  to  break  loose  and  shatter  the  fabric  of  society,  nor 
on  the  other  of  the  possibility  of  whole-hearted  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  ideals 
which  the  war  has  demonstrated.  In  his  new  book,  and  a  very  noteworthy  book 
it  is,  he  shows  that  he,  like  many  other  doctrinaires,  has  learnt  much  from  the  war. 
It  is  a  serious  call  to  consider  the  issues  which  the  war  has  laid  bare,  and  which  are 
thrust  before  the  world  by  the  problem  of  Bolshevism.  He  quotes  a  significant 
sentence  from  Arthur  Ransome  in  his  preface — "In  the  end  it  becomes  difficult 
for  even  honest-minded,  sturdy  folk  to  look  these  bogies  squarely  in  their  turnip 
faces  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  bogies  at  all,  but  the  real  article,  giants,  whose 
movements  in  the  mist  are  of  greater  importance  for  the  future  of  the  world  than 
anything  else  that  is  happening  in  our  day".     Canada  needs  this  warning. 

(2)  A  Little  Gray  Home  in  France,  by  Helen  Davenport  Gibbons.  $1.50. 
One  reads  this  charming  book  with  mixed  admiration  and  regret.  Admiration 
for  the  devoted  work  which  the  little  gray  home  stood  for  and  all  that  it  meant 
to  so  many  weary  fighters  in  France,  admiration  for  the  brave  spirit  and  gay 
courage  that  met  so  many  difficulties  with  a  smile  and  a  jest.  Regret  for  the 
touch  of  "boost",  of  perhaps  unconscious  self-glorification  that  mars  its  charm. 
In  spite  of  this  the  book  is  delightfully  written  and  well  worth  reading. 

(3)  Fighters  for  Peace,  by  May  R.  Parkman.  $1.50.  This  is  a  pleasant, 
chatty,  journalistic  book,  short  impressionist  sketches  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
war.  The  picture  of  Guynemeyer,  the  great  French  ace,  the  Roland  of  all  flying 
men,  is  particularly  good.'  Will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by  many  who  have 
not  time  to  read  longer  books  or  access  to  fuller  information. 

(4)  The  Emblem  of  Fidelity.  A  comedy  in  letters,  by  James  Lane  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen  pulls  the  strings  and  makes  his  quaint  marionettes  bob  aad  prance  with 
grave  irresponsibility,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  himself  and  of  his  readers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  letters  anything  but  tiresome,  unless  like  '  Dere  Mable '  they  are 
frankly  grotesque.  But  Mr.  Allen  has  succeeded  in  developing  by  means  of  a 
series  of  letters  a  most  original  and  amusing  comedy  of  errors.  A  delightful  book 
for  the  Easter  holiday. 

(5)  Eating  in  Two  or  Three  Languages,  by  Irwin  S.  Cobb.  60  cents  net. 
The  genial  Falstaff  of  journalists  regales  us  with  a  flow  of  American  wit  and  humor 
on  the  subject,  often  a  sore  one,  of  food  during  his  war  experiences.       His  de- 
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-<  i  Lotion  ol  the  t.i-i'-  •<(  a  vegetable  marrow,  .1  \  egetable  1 1 1*  English  fondness  foi 
which  gi\cs  him  linn  !i  amusement,  is  characteristic  -"it  tastes  like  the  place 
where  an  indisposed  carrot  spent  the  night"! 

GOODCHILD 

1  Clemenceau,  the  Man  and  his  Times,  l>>  H.  M.  Hyndman.  *_'.<)<) 
in  i.  Dus  is  one  of  the  most  important  biographical  studies  of  the  year,  Pin- 
veteran  Socialist,  Mr.  Hyndman,  has  drawn  the  career  and  character  of  the  great 

hman  who  stands  nut  a>  the  must  independent  and  virile  figure  on  the  - 
ol  French  national  politics  during  the  last  half-century,  Jaure's  perhaps  excepted. 
Tin-  history  ol  Clemenceau  is  the  story  ol  France  sine-  1848.     He  has  spanned 
the  greal  interval  between  Sedan  and  the  Marne.     He  has  seen  the  wheel  (  omi 
full  circle.     He  is  a  very  old  man  now ,  and  possibly,  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary 
VOUthfulness  "t  spirit,  cannot  wholly  understand  the  change  of  outlook  in  the 
arena  of  national  politics.      Yet  all  his  life  he  has  fought  for  freedom  and  for  right- 
eousness.     He  may  have  'slain  his  faith  and  freed  his  will',  hut  he  has  made 
France  his  religion,  like  so  man)  great  Frenchmen  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
raised   for  himself  a   monumentum  acre   perennius.     Mr.   Hyndman's  study, 
written    with    full    knowledge   and    sympathetic   understanding    horn    of  a   long 
friendship,  is  .1  worthy  offering  t"  the  bond  of  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  I 
land  and  of  France,  forged  in  the  terrible  flame  ot  affliction  and  anguish,  too  strong 

tor  envy  and  fate  and  time  to  sever. 

2  Green  Valley,  by  Katharine  Reynolds.  $1.50  net.  The  author,  in  her 
charming  way,  confides  to  her  readers  t hat  'Green  Valley'  was  written  to  cure  a 

heart-ache.     People  have  different  ways  of  doing  it.     Fletcher  wrote  '  Brumana': 
Half  t « •  forget  the  wandering  and  the  pain, 
Half  to  remember  Hays  that  have  gone  by, 
And  dream  and  dream  that  I  am  home  again!' 
'<  ireen  \  alley    may  certainly  be  taken  as  a  cure,  a  surcease  from  the  bitter  - 
pain  of  memory,  longing  for  familiar  fields  and  skies.      It  is  a  pleasant   stor\. 
charmingly  told. 

Deer  Godchild,  by  Marguerite  Bernard  and  Edith  Serrell,      -51. DO  net. 

With  its  titlt  deliberately  suggestive  of  'Dere  Mable',  this  little  book,  written 
'for  the  fatherless  children  of  France',  challenges  comparison  with  the  well-known 
love-letters  of  a  rookie,  nor  will  it  suffer  in  comparison.  It  is  a  delightful 
spondence  between  a  live  New  York  boy  of  12  and  a  little  fatherless  French 
:<irl.  ["he  boj  "Opposes  thai  he  is  writing  to  another  hov,  hence  much  merriment 
and  misunderstanding.      Buy,  read,  and  enjoy. 

APPENDIX 

I  iterar)   Drummer: 
Heart)  congratulations  to  ThI    RbBH    on  completing  its  second   round   with 
such  an  excellent  score.     Straight  driving,  artful  approaching,  steady  putting,  no 
bad  lies,  and  no  need  of  a  niblick  to  get  you  out  of  bunkers,  you  have  m\ 
wishes  |',. i  ,i  p,ir  score  next  round. 

Yours, 

S,     B.    '  .1  NDV. 
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Dear  I..  I).: 

I  pray  every  morning  that  I  may  never  lose  my  tooth-brush  or  my  sense  of 
humour.  The  Rebel  is  no  use  as  a  tooth-brush,  but  I  find  it  indispensable  as  a 
preservative  for  my  sense  of  humour. 

Yours, 

H.  Button. 
Dear  L.  D.: 

As  a  result  of  using  The  Rebel  as  an  advertising  medium  1  have  been  obliged 
to  pull  down  my  barns  and  build  greater,  in  other  words  my  business  has  expanded 
so  rapidly  during  the  last  two  years  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  to  much 
larger  premises  in  216  Victoria  Street,  where  we  are  going  ahead  full  steam. 
More  power  to  The  Rebel's  elbow. 

Yours, 

McClelland  &  Stewart 
Dear  L.  D.: 

I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it.  The  Rebel  is  a  good  thing.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  Yours, 

F.  Goodchild. 
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